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’ delegate any male or female citizen of An eminent physician says, in the N. Y. | says that there women are not respected ‘ 
The Woman S Journal. this State above the age of twenty-one | Ledger: ‘* I have frequently had opportu- | by men less than elsewhere, but rather ONCERNING WOMEN. 
years,” at least one woman delegate from | nities to notice the difference between the | more. U.S. Senator Carey, of Wyoming ae 
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MANY IN ONE. 
BY EB. 8. MARTIN. 


Within my earthly temple there’s a crowd. 
There’s one of us that’s humble, one that’s proud. 
There’s one that’s broken-hearted for his sins, 
And one who, unrepentant, sits and grins. 
There’s one who loves his neighbor as himself, 
And one who cares for naught but fame and pelf. 
From much corroding care I should be free 

If once I could determine which is me. 


—-o>---— 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 

Judge Sanborn, of the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, has rendered a dee 
cision likely to attract national attention, 
and which, if sustained, will work a mate- 
rial reform in the laws regulating suffrage 
in many of the Western States. The law 
of the United States requires five years’ 
residence before naturalization. Many 
States, however, permit foreigners to vote 
after one year’s residence if they declare 
their intention to become citizens. Many 
foreigners who have never become citi- 
zens, but have since returned to their na- 
tive countries, have voted under such 
laws, not only for local officers, but for 
presidential electors. It is possible, under 
such Jaws, that men not citizens and never 
to become citizens may decide local, State 
and even presidential elections. But 
Judge Sanborn says that State laws con- 
ferring the right of suffrage upon aliens 
otherwise than as prescribed by the fed- 
eral law are unconstitutional and void. | 
If the Supreme Court upholds this ruling, | 
it will make a material and desirable | 
change in the conferring of suffrage in 
several of the States, and the ruling cer- 
tainly seems to be based upon common 
sense. 


| 





The Viking ship, with its brave captain 
and crew, arrived at the World’s Fair, 
where a hearty welcome awaited them. 
The ship is a real copy of that in which , 
the Vikings sailed when they discovered 
this country, four hundred years before 
Columbus set sail. They were brave men 
and good sailors who could venture on an 
unknown sea in sucha craft. But they | 
left the record of their discovery, and to- 
day their hardy descendants may well be 
proud of the men and the ship which have | 
just landed on these shores. 

———~<@oe—__— 


and abusive treatment of wives by | 


| filthiest work there is.” 
| to vote. 


| The editorial writer on current legal 
| topics in the New York Tri/une cites the 


' ciation, organized lately in Brooklyn, 


| is simply to keep the streets clean. 


| that rewards feminine protest. 


delegates at large should be chosen to the 
Constitutional Convention. The Recorder 
appeals to the sense of justice and fair 
| play of the men of New York to let the 
disfranchised half of its people be heard 
by representatives of its own sex in the 
coming Constitutional Convention. Now 
| if other New York papers encourage fair 
| play in the same direction, that State may 
| make an honorable historical record in its 
| next convention to amend the constitution. 





Boston seems likely to be well provided 
with college settlements. The Andover 
| House, at the South End, was first in the 
| field. The Girls’ Settlement, on Tyler 
| Street, started last winter. The Epworth 
| League Settlement, at the North End, 
‘maintained by Boston University stu- 
| dents, was first planted at the West End, 
| but two months ago was transplanted to 
| 18 Charter Street, near the old Copp’s Hill 
burying ground. Some of the married 


—- ~e — 
| 
' 
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I have been much surprised at the con- 
trast between the two. The women, as 
arule, are graceful, dignified, and easy; 
the men in the majority of instances have 
looked more like agitated grasshoppers 
than anything else that I could imagine. 
They sprawl over their wheels, sit with 
their spinal column almost in a half circle, 
and act as though it were necessary to 
work for dear life in order to get ahead. 
I think it safe to say that not one man in 
twenty-five rides really well; the women 
almost, if not altogether, reverse this 
rule, fora very ungraceful rider among 
them I rarely see.” 


a. ie -— 


The Trades and Labor Unions, of Ala- 
meda, Cal., when arranging for the cele- 
bration of Labor day, offered a gold medal 
for the best essay on the labor movement. 
The medal was awarded to Mrs. Charlotte 
Perkins Stetson. The essay is published 
by the Alameda county federation of 


| 
| theologues have established their wives as | trades, and may be procured by address- 


| 
| 
| 


expenses. The work is largely among the | 
| Italians and German Jews, for whom a | 
| half-dozen clubs and classes have already | 


| been formed. The need of learning Ital- 
| ian and the Jewish-German dialect is felt, 
| and members of the settlement are hard at 
| work at those languages. Assistant work- 
|ers have been brought in from Boston 
/and Harvard Universities, and from the 
| churches. One woman gives all her time 
| to visitation, and one man devotes him- 
' self to evangelistic work in low lodging- 
| houses, which he terms ‘‘the neediest and 
Surely women 
| engaged in such work should have a right 


ee os 


work of Mrs. Myra Bradwell, in publish- 
ing the Illinois session laws of 1893, as an 
example to be emulated. Mrs. Bradwell an- 
nounced that within six days after the 
Governor had signed the last bill passed 
by the Legislature, she would have ready 
for delivery a volume containing the ses- 
sion laws of 1893. She more than kept 
her promise, for in five days the volume 
was ready. The writer remarks that ‘‘the 
New York session laws of 1893 still re- 
main unpublished.” Mrs. Bradwell is 
editor of The Chicago Legal News, which 
is recognized as the best weekly law jour- 
nal in the country. Particular attention 
is given by it to laws and decisions affect- 
ing the rights of women, and it stead- 
fastly supports all judicious measures in 
behalf of woman suffrage. 


~+or - 
The Women’s Health Protective Asso- 
N. Y., is one greatly needed. This effort 


The 
women that belong to this association go 





about and ask their neighbors to be par- 
ticularly careful about the ash barrels, 
a duty that demands no ordinary heroism. 
‘* The neighbors tell us that they will put | 
anything they choose into their ash-bar- 
rel, and that they wish other folks would | 
attend to their own business.” The | 
women make complaints to the authori- | 
ties where there is gross untidiness, and 

they are not put off by the official smile | 
They 
fight against the throwing of fruit skins | 
on the sidewalk. They themselves use | 
barrels, ‘‘of hard wood, varnished, of | 
handsome appearance, with the initials of | 





housekeepers, and thus a genuine home | ing 918 Washington Street, Oakland, Cal. 
| atmosphere is created. At present there | If a woman can make the best statement 
are nine residents, five men and four wo- Of the Labor question, ought she not to 
men. They pay their own board and rent, | have a vote in its adjustment? 

and also contribute largely to the running 


= ~2> —_ 


THE QUESTION OF INFLUENCE. 


Miss Turner, in her paper read before 
the New Century Guild, expressed the 
fear that if women were permitted to vote, 
they would lose their influence. This is 
a favorite bugbear, and is therefore worth 
discussing at some length. 

We must first consider what it is that 
gives influence. There are many things, 
any one of which will give a woman a cer- 
tain measure of influence — beauty, good- 
ness, tact, talent, pleasant manners, social 
position, money, etc. Not one of these 
things would be taken away from her by 
giving her the right to vote: and the vote 
itself would be another powerful means 
of influence in addition. For it has been 
truly said that election day is the only 
day of judgment that the average politi- 
cian fears. Hence in political matters it is 
too often the case that the very worst 
and lowest class of men-- men who pos- 
sess none of the means of influence just 
enumerated, neither goodness, good looks, 
good manners, wealth, or wisdom, but 
who do possess a vote — can exert more 
influence upon legislation than the best 
and wisest women. 

There is a classical story of a prisoner 
who had been shut up for years in a dun- 
geon, receiving light only through a 
chink in the wall. At last his friends 
came and offered to pull down the wall 
and set him free. His mind had been af- 
fected by his long confinement, and he 
begged them not to do it; because, he 
said, if they destroyed the wall, they 
would also destroy the chink in the wall 
through which he got all his sunlight, 
and he should then be left in total dark- 
ness. Of course, if he had been in his 
right mind he would have seen that when 
the wall was pulled down he would have 
all the sunlight he had before, and a great 
deal more in addition. Whatever meas- 
ure of influence women now possess, they 
possess in spite of their political disabili- 
ties, not because of them. Whatever 
means of influence any woman now has, in 
her own gifts of mind or person, she 
would still have; and she would have an- 
other very important means of influence 
as well. 

Miss Turner speaks especially of 
women’s ** moral influence.”” She proba- 
bly fears that they would lose this by 
taking part in bribery and corruption, in 
a coarse and greedy scramble for office, 


the association on the side; and they pay | ete. But good women would not do such 
The constantly recurring cases of cruel | g fee so that these barrels can be furnished , things, and hence would not lose their 


to all who cannot afford to buy them. | 


moral influence; and bad women have no 


brutal husbands should call attention of |The members promise to burn up waste | moral influence to lose. 


legislators to the need of special legisla- | 


paper; to hire men to act as inspectors 


Apart from the power which the pos- 


tion for the protection of such wives. | in the streets; and they have issued a | Session of a vote gives even to the most 
The daily papers of this week report 4 | circular that is a Macedonian cry to | insignificant voter, anything that tends 


case of fiendish cruelty which occurred in 
Connecticut. A case almost past belief. | 
The poor wife is now dead and the man in | 
jail. But there should have been a law 
like a shield for this woman in her life- | 
time. Surely womem are needed to legis- 
late for women! 
ae 
The New York Recorder, apropos of the 
Constitutional Convention which is to be 
held next year in New York State, urges 
that since “the electors may elect as a 








men. 
—_—_—_—+or- 


| to make women broader minded and more 
| thoughtful must necessarily increase their 


Miss Dora O. Sandoe, a young Georgia | oral influence in general. 


lady recently admitted to the bar, has | 


We have some light upon this question 


made her first appearance in the trial of | from experience. Rev. J. H. Burlison, 
cases in the Georgia courts. With Mr. N. | pastor of the First Presbyterian Church 


with robbery. When court adjourned for 


| ing, being asked 
W. Dick she defended a young man charged | Of Laramie City, Wyoming, being 
ss hay ater by an Eastern correspondent whether 


the noon recess, the judge came down | Women were less respected because of 
from the bench, and approaching Miss baving the suffrage, answered, ‘‘ They 
Sandoe, took her by the hand and cor- | have suffered no loss of respect or consid- 


dially welcomed her to the court. 


| eration.” 


Ex-Gov. Hoyt, of Wyoming, 


says: 


From the experiment made under my 
own eyes and daily observation, I can 
state in all candor that suffrage has been 
of real benefit to women. It gives to 
them a character and standing that they 
would not otherwise possess. It does not 
lower a woman to be consulted about pub- 
lic affairs, but is calculated to make her 
more intelligent and thoughtful in mat- 
ters that concern her own household, es- 
pecially in bringing up her growing sons 
and daughters. It increases her interest 
in those things that concern the great 
body of the people. Men in office and 
out of office, particularly those who ex- 

t to serve the public, are compelled to 

more considerate as to her wishes, and 
more desirous of doing those things which 
will secure her approval. 

The argument is sometimes urged that 
suffrage will debase woman, and that 
man prefers to place her on a higher plane 
rather than have her degraded y mixing 
in the mire of politics. e politics of this 
country are not so impure as we are some- 
times led to believe. It is not politics 
that corrupt man; but it is man that cor- 
rupts politics. While it is true that wrong 
creeps in here and there, yet in the main, 
as a rule, the voters of this country exer- 
cise the right wisely, and in the highest 
interests of the people. Politics do not 
debase, but are a means of educating and 
elevating the people. The great majority 
of the people of this country resist cor- 
ruption; moreover, they overcome it. 
The aim of the great mass of the English- 
speaking race is exalted, and, like a run- 
ning stream of water in its onward course, 
it | oie pe itself. The right to vote has not 
debased man, but has raised him in his 
own estimation. It has made him a bet- 
ter citizen, and given him greater influ- 
ence for good. It will do as much for 
woman ; for it will raise her, not only in 
her own estimation, but in the esteem of 
man. It will make her a more impor- 
tant factor in her own home, more intelli- 
gent and companionable, as well as a more 
powerful influence for good in the State. 

I know women who have exercised the 
fullest _ rights for a period of 
more n twenty years. ey have 
taken the deepest interest in the politi- 
cal.affairs of the Territory and young 
State. Neither in their homes nor in pub- 
lic eg have they lost one womanly 
quality; but their minds have broadened 
out, and they have become more influen- 
tial in the community in which they live. 


elected pres t of the new board of 
trustees of the Michigan Industrial Home 
for Girls. 

Miss HELEN Gorr, of Kearney, Neb. 
the bright, young corresponding secre- 
tary of the State Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation, is preparing for the legal profes- 
sion. 

Miss LORENE ALLEN is deputy in the 
office of the North Dakota Insurance 
Commissioner. She has held a respon- 
sible place in the State Insurance Depart- 
ment for several years. 

MMe. CAMILLA URso has recently made 
a strong plea for women as violinists, say- 
ing that it is an instrument particularly 
adapted to them, and that as orchestral 
performers they will excel. 

Mrs. L. M. N. STEVENS has been re- 
elected secretary for Maine of the Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tions. Her address in the Congress showed 
that great advance had been made in the 
last twenty years in caring for the delin- 
quent classes. 

Mrs. VeEsTA D. MILuErR, M. D., of 
Needham, has recently been elected lec- 
turer on gynecology at the Boston College 
of Physicians and Surgeons. For the 
past twelve years, Mrs. Miller has been 
very successful in her treatment of women 
and children. 

Miss FRANCES E. SMirTH, of the associ- 
ated charities, has charge of parties of 
working girls who go, about eighteen at 
atime for two weeks, to a large, pleas- 
ant, old house in Lancaster, generously 
given by Mrs. Thayer, for a resting-place 
and outing for tired women. 


Miss LILLIAN WHITING, editor of the 
Boston Budget, will read a paper entitled 
‘**And That Which Is to Come,” before 
the Psychical Congress at Chicago ip 
August. Prof. and Mrs. Sidgwick, of 
Cambridge, England, and other notables 
from abroad will attend this congress. 


Mrs. Lucy R. Jones, of Norton, Kan., 
department president of the Woman’s 





‘**An ounce of experiment is worth a 
ton of theory.” A. 8. B. 


+or———-—- 
LONDON CLUB FOR WORKING GIRLS. 


LONDON, ENGLAND, JULY 17, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 


Two years ago Miss Alys Pearsall Smith, 
the new secretary of the British Women’s 
‘Temperance Association for work among 
young women, started a club for factory 
girls in Somerstown, Lady Henry Somer- 
set’s London property. These girls were 
from a licorice factory, and were probably 
as rough and untaught specimens of girl 
humanity as could be found anywhere. 
Most of them were from drunken homes, 
and themselves accustomed to entering 
public houses freely. This latter fact may 
account for their being much rougher 
than girls of the same class in America. 
At first it was difficult to do anything 
with them except to give them a little 
recreation in the evenings after their hard 
day’s work. Asa specimen of their rough- 
ness, which may interest American read- 
ers who ‘“‘never saw the like,”’ it may be 
mentioned that on their being taken for a 
trip to Reigate they leaned out of the rail- 
way carriage and kissed every porter they 
could take hoid of, and in the village 
they rushed up to every man who looked 
at all approachable and whirled off into a 
dance. This, however, was the first year 
of the Club; they have now become quite 
ladylike in their behavior, and much in- 
terested in learning dress-making, bonnet 
trimming and other feminine arts. They 


Relief Corps, gave a stirring address at a 
| large ‘“‘camp-fire,” recently held in her 
| town. She was enthusiastically applauded, 
| and is commended by the Topeka Capita 1 
| as one of the best of the many excellent 
women speakers in the State. 


AbBA L. HOLTON is editor and proprietor 
of Hope and Home, a four-page sheet pub- 
lished at Albrwe, Alameda County, Califor- 
nia. It is an advocate of the reform in 
representation called the Quoto System or 
Proportional Representation. Political 
justice can only be obtained through per- 
sonal representation. This paper also 
favors the Referendum, another method 
of placing governmental power in the 
hands of the people. 


Mrs. ROSENBURG is one of the most 
remarkable women in the U. 8. Treasury 
Department. She is a pleasant-faced, 
matronly woman of fifty-three years, and 
has drawn a salary from the government 
for over thirty years, having been ap- 
pointed by President Lincoln when but 
twenty-three years old. Her work is to 
identify the fragments of burned money 
sent in for redemption. She was recently 
sent to New Orleans to examine the 
charred notes which remained after a fire 
at the Mint. 

Miss EVA LOVERING SHOREY, the new 
president of the Ladies’ Aid Societies of 
Maine, is only twenty-one years old. She 
was born in Bridgton, Me., and after 
graduating from its high school became 
the business editor of The Bridgton News, 
published by her father. She possesses 
the journalistic instinct, and can do good 





have formed a committee in which they 
conduct the business of the Club accord- 
ing to Parliamentary rules; they write 
essays, quaint and characteristic, on sub- 
jects that interest them, ‘‘How to walk out 
with your young man,” “‘How to spend | 
holidays,” ‘‘How to treat your mother,” | 
ete., and are becoming eagerly interested | 
in social questions. Many of them have 
been induced to sign the pledge. and | 
while there are occasional outbursts of | 
the old lawless spirit, they are learning to | 
take their part with womanly dignity in 
the battle of life. Many save up their 
money for a summer outing at Fernhurst, | 
the summer home of their leader. 
This Club is now carried on in the Mis- | 
sion Building erected by Lady Henry | 
Somerset in Somerstown, and the sisters | 
of the Hugh Price Hughes’ Mission help | 





in the work. y. B. Ws | 


work in nearly any department of the 
paper. She isa lineal descendant of Gen- 
eral Warren, who fell at Bunker Hill, and 
is the daughter of a war veteran of note, 


| Major H. A. Shorey, the historian of the 


15th Maine. 

Miss KATE FuRBUsH, of Brunswick, 
Me., is one of the best informed botanists 
in the country. She has been engaged in 
working up the flora surrounding Poland 
Springs, and has succeeded in collecting 
425 specimens, and before the season is 
out will have added largely to this num- 
ber. Miss Furbush is particularly enthu- 
siastic over the finding of the scarlet oak, 
supposed to be a native of the southern 
part of the State, and the *‘ Quercus prino- 
ides,” a species of chestnut oak, mentioned 
in the Maine catalogue of 1868, but up to 
the present time not located. 
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A MASSACHUSETTS HEROINE. | 


Dorothea L. Dix died July 17, 1887, 
aged 85. Her-life was one of toil, priva- 
tion and self-sacrifice. But few women 
or men have ever accomplished so much 
for their fellows. The Boston Herald 
gives the following ,interesting partic- 
ulars: 

‘She was born in 1802, and her early 
life was bleak, humiliating and painful. 
Her father not being able to take care of 
her, she soon left his roof and found an 
abiding place, but scarcely a home, with 
her grandmother in Boston. Possessed 
of exceptional energy and ambition, she 
early determined to fit herself for a 
teacher. While one side of her character 
seemed that of an earnest, unenthusiastic 
worker, the other was exceptionally sen- 
sitive and full of beautiful ideals. She 
revelled in poetry and worshipped intel- 
lectual greatness; but poverty and igno- 
rance appealed to her strongly, and she 
early began to work for poor and neglected 
children. For these she opened a school 
in the barn of her grandmother's house, 
which was the beginning of the benefi- 
cent work afterwards carried on at War- 
ren Street Chapel, now the Barnard Me- 
morial on Warrenton Street. 

‘‘Miss Dix also had a small day school, 
which afterwards developed into a large 
combined boarding and day school. 
While she had charge of this school, which 
required the most assiduous labor and 
executive ability, she wrote a book that 
became a familiar friend to many families 
a generation ago. It was called the 
‘Science of Common Things,’ and in a 
comprehensive, easy manner gave valu- 
able information about the ordinary 
things used in the household. It had a 
place in almost every home, and was a 
standard reference. One could find in it 
information about everything from a 
needle to a nutmeg, and in any perplexity 
‘Common Things’ was consulted as an 
oracle. This little book passed through 
sixty editions. Other later books were 
‘Garland of Flora,’ ‘Private Hours,’ 
‘Alice and Ruth,’ ‘Prisons and Prison 
Discipline.’ 

‘‘At last, on account of poor health, the 
school was relinquished, and she became a 
governess in thefamily of Dr. W. E. Chan- 
ning. While a member of his family she 
went to the island of St. Croix and ob- 
tained her first glimpse of the evils of 
slavery. 

‘‘After her return to Boston, being in 
better health, she again took up school 
work until 1836, when she broke down, 
and, accompanied by friends, went 
abroad for rest and change. She had 
saved enough money to afford her a mod- 
est income. 

“It was not until 1841 that Miss Dix 
was brought face to face with the horri- 
ble condition that existed in the prisons 
and almshouses of Massachusetts. She 
visited the jail at East Cambridge, and 
found a terrible overcrowding of inno- 
cent, guilty and insane prisoners. She 
then visited all the other prisons of the 
State, finding such a horrible condition of 
affairs that she addressed a memorial to 
the Legislature on the subject, giving a 
graphic description of the abuses suffered 
by the insane poor. Her enthusiasm 
enlisted the attention of Dr. S. G. Howe, 
Charles Sumner and others. Public 
opinion was aroused by the horrors un- 
veiled, politicians were overwhelmed, a 
bill for relief carried, and an order passed 
to provide State accommodations for 200 

nsane people. 

‘Then the conviction came to her that 
all over the United States the same appal- 
ling story was true of the wretched fate 
of the pauper insane. She felt that she 
must visit State after State, collect facts, 
besiege Legislatures and arouse public 
opinion. It was a stupendous work, but 
this frail woman, with a grasp of intel- 
lect worthy a statesman, accomplished it. 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island and New 
Jersey all show her work to-day. Penn- 
sylvania followed. She made long jour- 
neys, north and south, east and west, 
always carrying hope for the unfortunate. 
In nine years she had carried for reforms 
the Legislatures of Indiana, Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Missouri, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Alabama, South and North 
Carolina and Maryland, beside establish- 
ing an asylum at Halifax, N.5S., and St. 
John, N. B. 

**Miss Dix, on her return, became inter- 
ested in the work of saving shipwrecked 
mariners on Sable Island, which had 
long been called ‘The Graveyard of Sea- 
men.’ While visiting the place a wreck 
occurred, and she saw how inadequate to 
save life were the means at hand. 
Through the codperation of several citi- 
zens of Boston, Miss Dix sent lifeboats 
and other life-saving paraphernalia. The 
day after these arrived a large ship was 
wrecked on the Island, and by means of 
this apparatus 180 souls were saved. 

‘In 1854-55 she investigated, not with- 
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repetition of what she had seen here. She 
at once began moving the great and cum- 
brous engine of English law to reform 
these abuses, but it was not until 1857, after 
years of labor and opposition, that the 
object was accomplished. Her attention 
was then called to similar abuses in the 
Channel Islands. After thirteen years of 
agitation a large public asylum for the 
humane and scientific treatment of the 
demented was built. She also inspected 
the asylums in Rome, finding so much to 
condemn that she obtained an audience 
with Pope Pius IX. She was received 
with the greatest kindness, and her rev- 
elations intently listened to. Later the 
Pope visited the asylum and found so 
many shocking things that at a second 
audience he thanked Miss Dix that she, 
‘a woman and a Protestant, had crossed 
the seas to call his attention to these 
cruelly entreated members of his flock.’ 

“On her return to America, until the 
breaking out of the civil war in 1861, Miss 
Dix devoted herself to hospital work, 
aiding new institutions and directing 
older ones. In all she founded thirty-two 
hospitals, beside two in Japan that owe 
their inception to her influence. 

‘‘During the war she devoted herself to 
hospital work. She was superintendent 
of nurses, having the entire control of 
their appointment and assignment to 
duty. At the close of the war she 
was instrumental in raising funds for the 
great national monument for dead soldiers 
at Fort Monroe.” 

When we remember that Miss Dix 
was born poor, began life without friends 
or helpers, and later on had to contend 
with feeble health—a chronic invalid— 
when we contrast the wonderful work 
she accomplished with the slender means 
at her disposal, we place her name above 
those of orators, statesmen and philan- 
thropists, and we blush for the Common- 
wealth which still denies to its daughters 
the legal and political equality they have 
so nobly earned and so richly deserve, and 
with which they could do such needed 
work for humanity. H. B. B. 
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WHY GIRLS HAVE HEADACHES. 





Helen Evertson Smith, in Harper's 
Bazar, explains the cause and suggests 
the remedies for a great and growing 
evil, as fgllows: 


‘*When I went to school,”’ said a charm- 
ing grandmother of our acquaintance, ‘‘y 
never knew what it meant to have a head- 
ache. Yet my granddaughters complain 
of them almost constantly. Something 
must be wrong. What is it?” 

In the search for causes thus instituted 
it was at tirst suspected that lack of proper 
ventilation in school or sleeping-rooms 
was to blame. This not proving to be the 
case, the food was inguired about, and 
several things appeared to the sensible 
grandmother to be wrong. 

The girls were allowed to eat what, 
when, and what quantity they chose, not 
seldom omitting their meals entirely. 
**Don’t force them to eat,’’ had been the 
parental injunction. ‘‘Young people will 
always eat as much as is good for them.” 
Unfortunately this is not always the case. 
‘There are many young girls who have no 
appetite for their breakfasts, the really 
most important meal of the day, and if 
unchecked will start upon their day’s 
work with no better provision to meet its 
demands than a cup of coffee and a 
cracker. ‘The blood is called to the brain 
by the first hours of study; and the lack 
of nourishment, though not felt as such, 
is very perceptible in its effects. After 
two or three hours of work the girls can 
do no more. They are exhausted, fretful, 
unreasonable; their ‘‘heads ache.” They 
feel but little more appetite for luncheon 
than for breakfast, and that little they 
satisfy with the least nourishing sorts of 
food which are placed before them. At 
the late dinner—the only meal to which 
they come of their own accord—they eat 
more, perhaps too much, in fact, but 
rarely of that which is best suited to their 
real needs. 

After the grandmother’s observations 
had shown her this state of things, she 
asked that one of her granddaughters 
might be loaned to her for one year. As 
all lived in the same city, attended the 
same school, and complained of the same 
trouble, her proposed experiment was a 
fair one, and one of the girls was loaned 
to her grandmother for the period desired. 

At first Mabel felt it a hardship that she 
was not allowed a late dinner with the 
rest of the family, but instead, was given 
only alight supper, very like that which 
excited the ire of the gouty patient in 
‘Sanford and Merton,” only, instead of 
the porridge which accompanied the lat- 
ter’s prunes, Mabel was served with a 
plentiful supply of good brown bread and 
milk. Like those of the irate gouty 
man, Mabel’s prunes were cooked without 
sugar. 

‘ven the first morning after this there 
was aslight improvement. Mabel did not 
feel the usual) disgust for food which had 
formerly kept her from reaching the 
breakfast table until the latest allowable 
moment. Indeed, she felt a mild — 
of appetite, which enabled her to swallow 
a small portion of the cereal, fruit and 
cream which always formed the first 
course of her grandmother’s breakfast, 
though she declined the delicately poached 
egg which succeeded. Coffee was pro- 
hibited 


Luncheon, Mabel found, was to be con- 
sidered her dinner, and she was expected 
to consume a goodly portion of beef, 





out opposition, the condition of insane 
hospitals in Scotland, aud found in thema 


lamb, or chicken, and at least one whole- 





some vegetable. Fruit or light puddings | 
were usually her dessert. 

Before a month was out Mabel’s *‘head- 
aches” had become things of the past. 
She could work well and easily. She was 
glad to walk or play games with the | 
strongest of her fellows. She was happy | 
as she had never been before, and as no | 
girl can be who is not eating plainly, 
regularly, and pr as well as 
otherwise living hygienically. 

The ventilation of school and — A 
rooms is not so often defective now as in | 
the period which intervened between the 
days of fireplaces and of sanitary science, 
but there is still abundant chance for im- 
geovenens in the ways of avoiding 

raughts and chills, as well as in prevent- 
ing the stagnation of the air. Foul air and | 
cold draughts are alike fatal, but the lat- 
ter are the speedier in their action. A 
plan practised in a most successful | 
school kept for more than forty years in 
Litchfield, Conn., was not to allow a 
draught of air to blow upon sitting pupils, 
but to change school-rooms every hour 
during the months when fires were not 
necessary. There were two large school- 
rooms, one of which was used every alter- 
nate hour of the school day, and while 
one was occupied the other was being ex- 
posed to as thorough a draught of air as 
could be coaxed through it. In winter 
this 4 was not required, as a large 
wood fire in an open fireplace at each end 
= oe school-room made the air constantly 

resh. 

The lady who kept this school died 
long ago and left no successor, but many 
were the mothers who owed both bodily 
and mental strength to her judicious 
training. [t was noted of her school that 
in its four decades of existence no death 
had ever occurred in it, and no case of 
serious illness. Her table, Som plain, 
was always abundantly suppl ed with 
palatable and nourishing food. In her 
time tight lacing was the rule, but she 
would retain no pupil who would wear 
stays. Low thin slippers were all that 
fashion permitted, but Miss Pierce, supe- 
rior to its dictation, insisted that all her 
girls should be shod in stout high-ankled 
calf-skin shoes over warm stockings. Out- 
of-door games received every encourage- 
ment, and in bad weather an immense 
open garret was used for games of ‘‘shut- 
tlecock and battledoor” and ‘‘graces.” 
At the first signs of a cold, or even of 
languor, the drooping one was, however 
unwillingly, sent to bed, and kept there 
on a spare but nourishing diet until she 
wae pay in the best of health and 
spirits. 

Such wes the celebrity of Miss Pierce’s 
school that came to her from the 
principal cities of the Union. Said the 
quondam pupil who told us the foregoing : 
‘*We ail felt that to beable to say that we 
had been pupils of Miss Pierce was equiv- 
alent to a college degree. We studied as 
hard as - modern college student, and 
not one of us was subject to headaches 
while we were there. We did not know 
what they were.” 
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LETTER FROM MRS, STOWE, 


Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe has been 
silent so long that the little note just re- 
ceived by her publishers, Messrs. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., has a peculiar interest 
and pathos. 

HARTFORD, JULY 7, 1893, 

The pretty little Brunswick edition of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” with its pleasant 
sounding name, brought back to me the 
happy days of long ago. Days of labor, 
it is true, but also days of strength 
and days of hope. As I took the little 
book in my hand, I seemed to hear the 
soft rush of the distant tide in the sunny 
bays of Maine, and to scent the odors of 
the balsam, spruce, pine and hemlock, 
which fringe those lovely shores. It was 
indeed a happy ag ag the naming of 
this new edition for the birthplace of the 
original. Piease accept my best thanks 
for your kindness in sending me the pretty 
little volume, and believe me, I should 
have sooner sent my thanks, except that 
for the last two weeks I have not been 
quite as well as usual, and not equal to 
even the slight task of thanking you, my 
friends, for your unceasing kind remem- 
brances of me. 

Ever very sincerely your friend, 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


Mrs. Felicia Butz Clark writes from 
Germany to the Western Christian Ad- 
vocate concerning the education of girls. | 
She says: 

Until within a year, there have been | 
no really advanced schools for girls here. | 
A young lady’s education was completed | 
at seventeen, at the latest. In Weimar, | 
last fall, a gymnasium or classical school | 
for girls was opened, which corresponds | 
to that for youre men. Even then the | 
eftort was ridiculed, and pictures appeared | 
in the daily papers representing the | 
educated girl of the future in Bloomer | 
costume, fencing, smoking and drinking | 
beer while she gambled. N otwithstand- | 
ing the opposition, another school of the | 
same sort will soon be opened in Carle- | 
ruhe, under the control of the ‘‘Woman’s | 
Society for Reform in Education.” ‘The | 
requirements are high, the course is five | 
years, and at the end of that time they | 
will be fitted to enter the universities 
when the doors are opened to them. 


Among the novel features offered in the | 
Pratt Institute course of modern history | 








for the High School seniors is the study | 


of political measures, Presidential mes- 
sages, important bills of Congress, and 


the holding of mock elections simultane- | instruments embroidered thereon—on the 
ously with State, municipal and national | old harpsichord that ‘Once through Tara’s 
elections. A corps of twelve pupil edi- | Hall the soul of music shed”—now mute, 
tors, serving a week at a time, also take | the dainty fingers which erst touched it | 


ing papers and bulletin it upon the black- 
board, often illustrating the same with | 
drawings and maps. 
Miss Margarette A. Moody, after a faith- | 
ful service of fifty-two years as a teacher 
in a South Boston (Mass.) public school, | 
lately resigned, and the Alumni Associa- | 
tion of the institution presented her, as a 
token of appreciation, with a handsome | 


basket, containing fifty-two roses. 
F. M. A. 
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A VISIT TO MOUNT VERNON. 


It was an ideal June day that found us 
steaming down the majestic Potomac, 
along verdant banks, to strains of sweet 
music, rendered by a thoroughly artistic | 
orchestra, to visit Mount Vernon. 

The soft, balmy air; the waters, rippling 
in the golden sheen of the morning sun; 
the receding Capitol, with its great, white | 
dome, so suggestive of strength and pow- 
er; all combined to make a picture long 
to be remembered. 

Soon the crowd of about three hundred 
were wending their way up a gentle | 
ascent, along the shaded avenue, whose 


| 
| 


| solemn stillness lent an added pathos to | 


the sacred spot—the tomb where the hero 
sleeps the sleep that knows no waking: 
and by his side the gentle partner of all 
his triumphs and sorrows. Then we wan- 
dered on to the grand old mansion, whose 
broad veranda, with its tall, white col- 
umns gleaming in the sunlight, and wide- 
open doors seemed to give us a cordial 
welcome. We were there ushered into the 
presence of the ladies of the Mount Ver- 
non Association. Well they graced the 
lordly mansion, as they stood arrayed in 
silks and jewels, receiving the guests with 
gracious dignity. Just here let us pause | 
and speak of this notable body of patri- | 
otic women. ‘On the pages of history 
the Mount Vernon organization will hold 
a significant place. It was an initial step 
in the woman’s movement, which has led 
to her enfranchisement from the old con- 
ventional paths. It was the first recorded 
appeal to the women of the nation by a 
woman. ... The woman power, moved 
by patriotic impulses, was a revelation; 
the weight of her influence is now recog- 
nized as an important factor in this Colum- 
bian year.” 

It was the conception of a patriotic 
South Carolina woman, the beautiful idea 
of rescuing from time’s ravaging hand, 
and preserving the home of the grand old 
hero. From her invalid chamber ema. 
nated appeals that stirred the hearts of 
the Nation. For this cause, crowded 
houses hung on the lips of the silver- 
tongued orator, Edward Everett, who, 
during the ‘‘fifties,” lectured in many 
parts of our country for the benefit of 
this work. When able to travel, Miss 
Cunningham went back and forth to 
Washington in the interest of this great 
enterprise. Finally, after years of toil. 
success crowned her efforts, the title deed 
co the property was secured in 1858, and 
the Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association 
took charge of the place. The Associa- 
tion is composed of a Regent and a Vice- | 
Regent from every State in the Union. 
Many of them were present on this occa- 
sion; we were received by ‘the Regent,” 
a descendant of a distinguished family of 
the early settlers of New York, whose 
executive talent and business acumen, 
combined with rare graces of person and 
manner, are a salient demonstration of 
the laws of heredity. By her side was 
one who bears the noble name of Wash- 
ington. Another of the Vice-Regents isa 
daughter of the illustrious poet, Long- 
fellow. Since that last meeting one of 
the number has been called away by 
death; her weight of influence never im- 
paired, though far advanced in years— 
Miss Emily Harper, daughter of the dis- 
tinguished jurist, Robert Goodlow Harper, 
and a granddaughter of ‘Charles Carrol, 
of Carrolton”; each one is a person of 
note, but time forbids entering into 
details. The nation owes a debt of grati- | 
tude to these faithful custodians, who, | 
for more than thirty years, have convened | 
annually, when it was possible, and have | 
kept watch and ward over the hallowed | 
spot to which all come, from the crowned 
heads and embassadors of foreign courts, 
to the inhabitants of the humble hamlet | 
in the Rockies and wild prairies of the 
West, to pay homage to the illustrious | 
dead. | 

Having been introduced to the ladies in | 
the Council Chamber, we passed on to | 
the rear, taking a bird’s-eye view of the | 
grounds, of the old-fashioned garden, with 
its neatly-clipped boxwood hedges and 











| wealth of June roses, of the lawn with 


the old sun dial in the centre, and re- 
entered the house, wandering into the 
music hall, where once sweet Nelly Custis 
presided ; gazing with sad interest on the 
quaint old chairs with various musical 





through the family sitting-room, up a 
winding stair to the second floor, into 
several chambers, one of which General 
LaFayette occupied when here as the 
nation’s guest. Then into the chamber 
where the hero of many battles at last 
succumbed to the king of terrors. This 
has been preserved as nearly as possible 
as it was. The high-post bedstead, the 
easy chairs, the worn saddle-bags, and 


, various other relics, lent a weird and 


realistic charm to the sacred spot.—Amer- 
ican Monthly. 
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PENSIONS FOR ARMY MATRONS. 


Assistant Secretary of the Interior Rey- 
nolds has made an important pension 
decision. The question recently arose, 
upon a communication from the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions, as to whether women 
who had superintended the diet of sick 
and wounded soldiers were entitled to 
pensions under the provisions of the act 
commonly known as ‘*‘The Nurse Act.” 
Mr. Reynolds decided that they are, and 
the Commissioner of Pensions has been 
instructed to place the names of such 
nurses upon the rolls when they have 
furnished proof that they were employed 
directly by the Surgeon-General of the 
army, or that the person who employed 
them had proper authority, and that his 
authority was recognized by the War 
Department. 

The beneficiaries of this decision are 
mainly the women who were sent by the 
U.S. Christian Commission to the hos- 
pitals for the purpose of superintending 
the special diet of the kitchens, upon the 
request of the Surgeon-General. 
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THE STUDY OF ECONOMICS. 





Editors Woman's Journa/ : 

One of the surest signs of the speedy 
triumph of woman suftrage is the increas- 
ing interest women are taking in political 
questions. It is not enough to urge 
women to desire suffrage because it is 


| their right, and will promote their highest 


interests; a more effectual appeal is 
always made to a woman’s heart, when 
she is asked to labor for others. 

Tell her that the highest interests of the 
State demand her intelligent support; 
that only machine-politicians, ‘‘with ways 
that are dark and tricks that are vain,” 
oppose her right to the ballot, because 
they hold in fear her high moral sense; 
but that noble manhood always has and 
always will gratefully acknowledge her 
help at all times, and in all places, and 
she becomes Spartan at once. 

What a pillar of support the women of 
Kansas are becoming to their cause! 

While the ‘‘chief end of men” was to 
obtain office and enjoy it forever, most 
women were content with literature, 
poetry, music, and the fashions ; but since 
men have ceased to fight wind-mills, and 
politics have assumed the noble place 
they deserve, by being concerned with 
vital, moral issues, hundreds of bright 
women are studying political economy, 
and finding in its fundamental truths the 
cause of many of the social evils that afflict 
us; such as disastrous strikes, lock-outs, 
intemperance, social impurity, destitution, 
misguided charity, aud discouraging fail- 
ure. Any woman, however humble her 
social position, who dissipates a single 
error, or assists in propagating one single 
wholesome truth, does something to 
assure her own happiness, because it up- 
lifts the human race. 

In order to meet the growing interest 
in these subjects, the Chautauqua Course 
has enlarged its economic reading. A new 
Economic Reading Circle has also been 
formed, somewhat after the plan of the 
Chautauqua, where the subjects of polit- 
ical economy are taken up and more 
thoroughly studied ; their connection with 
the social and political affairs of our time 
traced out, thus awakening an interest 
that a mere study of dry facts, or a 
knowledge of books alone, cannot impart. 

Such questions as the following are 
asked: What is the great enigma of our 
time? What limits industry? Where do 
we find the deepest distress? Where is 
the production of wealth the greatest? 
What is gained by division of labor? What 
is the power of monopoly? State the law 
of wages. What effect do improvements 
in the arts have upon rent? What is the 
distinction between money and wealth? 
What is it that people really borrow, 
when they obtain money on credit? 

In this Circle, the following are some of 
the subjects that are given out for essay- 
writing: ‘*The Relation of the People to 
the Land,” ‘Proportional Representa- 
tion,” ‘*Money, and its True Basis,” ‘*The 
Theory of Evolution, and its Effect on 
Economic Science.’ 

These subjects and questions show 
something of the object and course of 
study. It is safe to say that no one can 
pursue the course of study for six months, 


the gist of the daily news from the morn- | to life long mouldering in the dust. On | without having her mental horizon broad- 
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ened and her interest in her country 
deepened. 

Every friend of woman suffrage should 
urge all who have time, and a taste for 
such subjects, to join this Economic 
Reading Circle, information of which can 
be obtained by addressing Miss C. Estella 
Bachman, Mauch Chunk, Pa. 

ELIZA STOWE TWITCHELL. 
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INDEPENDENCE DAY IN MICHIGAN. 





GRAND Rapips, JULY 19, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Enclosed is an account of the women’s 
celebration of Independence Day from the 
Daily Eagle of this city. It may carry 
good news and encouragement to many 
of your readers if it appears in the JOUR- 
NAL. I accept congratulations with plea- 
sure. EmiLy B. KeTCHAM, £lector. 

A unique event occurred last Wednes- 
day afternoon at the residence of Mr. and 
Mrs. 8. G. Ketcham. It was the last 
meeting of the Political Equality Club 
before the summer vacation, but was 
made a jubilee to celebrate the passage of 
the municipal suffrage bill, by the last 


Legislature, which was signed by Gover- | 


nor Rich. This law gives to all women 
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' 
ing doors and windows, oiling squeaky 
hinges. etc. The people possess every 
advantage to make the experiment a 
success. They have lived together as 
boarders in a popular boarding-house, are 
people of similar tastes, and are adapted 

| to enjoy life in their associate relations. 


| There will be no regular bill of fare. | 
| The lady of the house will provide, which | 


is assurance of a good table. Minor de- 
tails, such as who shall put out the light 
at night, lock the cat down cellar and 
clean off the walk, have been left to adjust 
themselves. The object of the co-opera- 
tive movement is, of course, to provide 
home comforts and epjoyments at cost. 
There is every reason to believe the ex- 
periment will be a success, and if so 
others will follow the example. 


ss = 
FEW WOMEN STEAL. 


The Salem Vews says editorially: The 
first woman ever arrested on a charge of 


| embezzlement in Buffalo was arraigned 


last week. She was a cashier and her pec- 
ulations amounted to about $500. Itisa 
striking tribute to the rectitude and integ- 


| rity of th 5 

in cities and villages the same voting | rity of the fair sex, that although so 
rights and privileges that men have al- | 
ways had, except that it demands a cer- | 


tain amount of intelligence from women, | 


many thousands of women are handling | 


money from one year’s end to another, it 
is only at rare intervals that instances of 


and they must be able to read the State | dishonesty are brought to public notice. 


constitution. 


egislatures. 
equality have addressed many legislative 
committees—much personal work has 
been done by earnest and persistent wom- 
en of Michigan to secure the passage of 
the bill. ‘Their efforts have been crowned 
with success, following in the line of. 
progress, and in many cities in the State | 
this rejoicing was made manifest on Inde- | 
pendence Day. 

About a hundred of the club and the | 
friends of equality were present. 
gathered under the vines and maples on 
the lawn, which was gay with flags and 
beautiful flowers. One flag flung out | 
upon the breeze had but a single gilt star | 
in its azure field, signifying that there | 
was but one State where all are free, | 
and that is Wyoming. ‘The opening song | 
in which all joined—‘‘Neither Delay nor | 

test,”’ was written by Fannie Holden | 
Fowler. 

The president called on Mrs. Ketcham 
to state the object of the meeting, which 
she did by referring to 1874, when an 
amendment was submitted to the people 
to enfranchise the women of Michigan, 
The speaker rapidly told of the stirring 
campaign of that summer and fall—of 
about twenty prominent Grand Rapids 
men and women who went to Lansing to 
a State convention in the interest of the 
amendment. The amendment was de- 
feated, though it secured 40,000 votes, and 
a paralysis fell - 9 most of the workers, | 
but as the loyal enthusiast, Hon. 8. L. 
Fuller, said, **Thank God, the leaders 
never stopped,” and so to-day we meet to 
rejoice and to counsel. ‘‘America,” and 
“Oh, Sing of Wyoming” was sung with 
much feeling by Chas. Alden, Mrs. Love- 
joy and Miss Laura Friederich. A recita- | 
tion by Miss Clara Buck and statue pos- | 
ing by Margaret Oldham,of West Virginia, 
gave a pleasing variety. A quintette of 
stringed instruments rendered exquisite 
selections, and all were sandwiched in | 
with stirring impromptu addresses in line | 
with the object of the meeting by Dr. N. | 
Louisa Andrus, Mrs. Florence Chase, | 
Hon. C. E. Belknap, Mrs. Josephine | 
Ahnefeldt Goss, Dr. Rutherford, 8. G. | 
Ketcham, Mrs. Mary D. Pearsall, Dwight | 
Goss, and others. 

The hope was expressed and the sugges- 
tion emphasized that this extension of the 
suffrage would not only prove helpful to | 
the new class of voters, but also to the 
better government of our cities, which { 
affects our home interests more than do 
presidential elections. The exercises 
closed by singing ‘‘Praise God from whom 
all Blessing Flow,” after which light | 
refreshments were served. It was a hap- | 
py recognition of a law which will make 











Thousands of names to | 
etitions have been sent to the different | 
The advocates of politica) | 


THE SISTERHOOD OF WOMEN. 


Dr. Kate Bushnell has justly said that 
it was only by confounding the languages 
of the earth that man was prevented from 
building a tower to heaven. So it has been 
with women. Women are now saying 
‘‘we never understood each other as we 
do in these days.” There is a heart lan- 


They | guage that women are learning in every 


nation, and nothing can stand before the 


| Sisterhood of woman that is now growing 


up around the world. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Dr. Eastman Schenck is visiting with 
Mrs. Clara Neymann at her cottage in 
Glenmore, Adirondacks. 

The mother of the late mind-reader, 
Washington Irving Bishop, has recently 
married Lucius Langton Nicholas, a great- 
grandson of an Emperor of Russia. Dur- 
ing the war Mrs. Nicholas was a famous 
nurse in military hospitals. 


A drinking fountain, to resemble bronze, 
is to be placed at the entrance to the 
Temperance Temple, in Chicago, as a 
memorial to Mary Allen West. It is to 
furnish water to ‘‘man and beast.’’ Con- 
tributions are coming in from Japan, 
where she died, to aid in its erection. 


To preserve health it is important to | 
Girls sometimes | 


have sufficient sleep. 
say that they need only a little sleep, and 
are never tired except just before they 
get upin the morning. But one ought 
not to feel tired in the morning just be- 
fore getting up. Sleep should be long 
enough to refresh both mind and body, 
and care should be taken to ensure the 
necessary amount. 


‘The amount given by the late Senator 
Stanford to the Leland Stanford, Junior, 
University reaches twenty million dollars. 
The buildings alone cost a million dollars. 
Senator and Mrs. Stanford were conspic- 
uously liberal in their donations when in 
Washington, remembering every charity 
hospital and orphan asylum in the city by 
a generous check at Christmas. They 





= 
_ hat, wreathed with a white pugree—a pic- 
turesque figure that might have stepped 
out of a book of sub-tropical adventure. 
~~? — 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
MY ANSWER. 


BY ANNA M. PRATT. 





I studied my tables over and over, and backward | 


and forward, too; 
| But I couldn’t remember six times nine, and I 
didn’t know what to do, 
Till sister told me to play with my doll and not 
to bother my head. 
“If you call her ‘Fifty-four’ for awhile, you'll 
learn it by heart,’’ she said. 


So I took my favorite, Mary Ann (though I 
thought ‘twas a dreadful shame 
To give such a perfectly lovely child such a per- 
fectly horrid name), 
And I called her my dear little ‘Fifty-four’ a 
hundred times, till I knew 
| The answer of six times nine as well as the an- 
swer of two times two. 
Next day Elizabeth Wigglesworth, who always 
acts so proud, 
Said: *‘Six times nine is fifty-two,’’ and I nearly 
laughed aloud! 
| But I wished I hadn't when teacher said : ‘‘Now, 
Dorothy, tell if you can,”’ 
| For I thought of my doll and—sakes alive—I 
answered—‘‘Mary Ann!’ 
—St. Nioholas. 
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A REMARKABLE DOG. 


| oma 
| A True Story. 


My grandfather once owned a dog that 
was a cross between a mastifi and New- 
foundland. He was large in size as the 
largest mentioned breed, and in color that 
of an African lion, and strange to say, 
had a mane like one. His eyes, also, had 
the intelligent look of that animal. 

Mars was his name. He was noted for 
his almost human intelligence. He never 
was known to bark as dogs are wont to 


do, but, when angry, rattled his teeth by 


shaking his head violently, so that they 
could be heard at a distance. This he 
never did except as a warning, and woe 
unto the intruder that passed unheeding. 
His disposition was mild and even play- 
ful with those of the household, but 
friend or foe never approached the house 
unchallenged at night. Mars had a deep, 
sonorous voice, when he chose to let it 
out, which was very seldom; then it was 
more akin to a lion’s roar than to any- 
thing else earthly. He seemed to know 
instinctively what was his duty, and when 
and where his vigilance was needed. 

Our grandfather, who was a clergyman, 
was recommended to reside in the country 
on account of feeble health; hence the 
familv retired for several years to a beau- 








tiful farm in Indiana. It was there that 


| Mars’ finest faculties were developed. His 


usual place at night was the large barn 
that stood about four hundred yards from 
the dwelling. The master of the house 
had frequent occasions to be absent 
several days and nights. Without one 
word or sign from any one, during the 
nights on these occasions, Mars would 
invariably lie across the threshold of 
grandmother’s door, which opened out 
into a wide passage; but as soon as the 
master returned, Mars resumed his usual 
place in the barn. 

Our grandfather was co-partner in a dry 
goods establishment in the village, about 
a mile from his home. Our uncle, who 
resided with him, was chief clerk. Mars 
was much attached to him and would 


| frequently attend uncle there, then re- 
| turn. 


As evening approached he would 
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Paints which stain the 
hands, injure the iron,and burn red. 

The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Brilliant, Odor- 
less, Durable, and the consumer pays for no tin or 


igiass package with every purchase, 





EDUCATIONAL. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE x women. 


ten miles from Philadelphia. 


Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Mathematics, English, 
Anglo-Saxon, French, ola French, Italian, Span- 
ish, German, including Gothic and Old igh 
German, Celtic, Hebrew, History, Political Science, 
Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and Philosophy, 
Gymnasium, with Dr. Sargent’s i com. 
lete. Fellowships (value $525) in Greek, Latin, 
cnglish, German and Teutonic Philology, Romance, 
Languages, Mathematics, History, Chemistry, and 
Biology. A fourth Hall of Residence will, it is 
hoped, be opened in the autumn, and will accom. 
modate all »pplicants for admission. For Program 
address as above, 


WEST NEWTON 

English and Classical School. 
Family and Day School. Both sexes. 41st year. 
College, Scientific and Business Preparation. Send 
for Catalogue. At home Tuesdays, West Newton, 

Maas. ALLEN BROTHERS. 
WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PENN. 
Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shopr, laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 








| address CHARLES De GARMO. Ph. D., President. 





OF ARTISTIC 


WALL 
PAPERS. 


WE SHALL SELL AT COST FOR SIXTY DAYS 
All goods left over from last season, 
We are constantly receiving NEW GOODS from the 
best manufacturers, which we guarantee to sell lower 
than any other house in New England. 


T. F. SWAN, 
12 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
ext Door to Washington Street. — 


UNITY, 


Freedom, fellowship, and character 


in religion. 





A Journal of Natural and Rational 
Religion. 


$1.00 A YEAR. 


Sixteen quarto pages each week, 
including a liberal sermon or lecture, 
a review of current events and re- 
ligious and_ sociological literature, 
and a number of timely editorial and 
contributed articles. 


EDITED 
by JENKIN LLOYD JONES, 
assisted by a corps of able workers 
in the field of religion and of ethics. 


PUBLISHED 


—BY— 


Unity Publishing Company | 


Special Sale 





BOOKS OF INTEREST 
READERS OF THE JOURNAL. 


LIFE OF RAUCH, THE SCULPTOR 
By Epnan D. Cuevey. With portrait and half-tone 











illustrations of the Ip s principal works 
Cloth, $3.00. 
Mrs. Cheney has s ied in making the book 


ucceed 
exceedingly readable, and free from dry material 
that makes up a great part of so many biographies. 
This volume is not only an account of the Tite and 
| works of the sculptor, but a sketch of the period 
politically and artistically.— Boston Times. 


FIRST DAYS AMONGST THE CON- 
TRABANDS 


By E.izabetu Hype Botrume. Cloth, $1.25. 

Patient, intelligent, and thoroughly reliable, the 
author gives in this book the result of nearly thirty 
years’ work among the colored people of the South, 
and her experience throws gost light on the condi- 
tions of labor and social life that have ca anxiety 
to the friends of the race. No one anxious for the 
unity and welfare of the American State can afford 
to neglect her testimony. 


SOCIALISM FROM GENESIS TO 
REVELATION 

By Rev. F. M. Spracue. Cloth, $1.75. 

“This is, on the whole, the ablest and most compre 
hensive indictment of our present system of business 
that has yet appeared. It is a summary not only of 
the literature of discontent, but, what is better 
of the literature of Christian hopefulness that can be 

ed with nothing less than a radical change in 
} =e pephecs which have hitherto dominated the 


QUABBIN 

| The story of asmalltown. With Outlooks upon Puri- 
tan Life. By Francis H. UnpERWoop, LL. D. Fully 
illustrated. Cloth. Price, $1.75. 

The poet, T. B. Aldrich, writes : 

“I quite envy the man who has not read Quabbin 
for he has an unusual pleasure in front of him, an 
he may well envy me, for I have read it twice.” it isa 
charming book. 


THE WOMAN’S MANUAL OF PAR- 
LIAMENTARY LAW 


| With Practical Illustrations especially adapted to 

Women’s Organizations. By HARRIETTE R. SHaT- 

TUCK, President of the Boston Political Class. Cloth, 

75 cents. 

This manual, although intended for all students, ie 
especially prepared for the use of women, in their 
clubs, un — or any Organization where it is impor- 
tant to conduct meetings. The book is made as 
elementary and simple as possibte, containing all 
the minute details of presiding, of debating, of 
mania motions, of voting, etc., etc..—while at the 
same time it omits nothing which is essential to a 
knowledge of the principles, rules and practice of 
parliamentary law. 

The Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary Law has 
been adopted as the authority in the conduct of 
| meetings by the following organizations, among 
others : 


fod 


| 
| 
| 
| 


The General Federation of Women’s Clubs (Na 
tional). 


The Federal Suffrage Association (National). 
The Maine State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
The Illinois Women’s Press Association. 
The Connecticut Woman Suffrage Association. 
The Cook County (1U.) Woman Suffrage Association. 
The Spokane ( Wash.) Sorosis. 
wt? Women’s Wheel and Athletic Club, of Buffalo, 


The Conversational Club, of Waterbury, and the 
Athena, of Meriden, Conn. 

The Boston Political Class. 

The F oman 2 
of pte Club, and The W Suffrage League 

The Old and New, of Maiden, Mass. 

The Cantabrigia, of Cambridge, Mass. 

The Melrose Women’s Club. 

The Young Women’s Club, of Lynn, Mase, 


Any.of the above sent by mailupou receipt 
of price. Catalogue free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, 


10 MILK STREET, BOSTON 


KNITTED MATTRESS 
COMPANY. 


At Canton 


Junction, Mass. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


| Making them the most elastic of all Textile 
| Fabrics, and are for the following uses: 





_MATTRESSES AND PILLOWS, 


MATTRESS PADS, 
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Seven persons—a widow, one married 
couple and four single gentlemen—are 
about to embark in co-operative house- 


keeping. One of the party has hired a | 
| ling for himself in the midst of the hills | 


house on Asylum Hill, Hartford, for a 


year, with the privilege of a renewal for | 
| view of meadow, mountain and woodland, | 
| including a prospect of Mount Monad- 


three years, and the rooms have been 
assigned according to location, at a price 
which in the aggregate just makes the 
rental. This constitutes the fixed charge 
upon each person. The rooms are fur- 
nished by the persons occupying them 
according to their individual tastes. The 
kitchen utensils, table-ware, linen, etc., 
are purchased from a common fund. The 
married lady has agreed to act as house- 
keeper, with the absolute power which 
rightly belongs to that responsible posi- 
tion. She will engage the help, purchase 
the supplies and run the house. There is 
a lawn around the house with a small 
vegetable garden in the rear, and one of 
the gentlemen, who is fond of out-door 
exercise, has agreed to mow the lawn and 
till the garden. Another gentleman, an 
early riser, will attend to the furnace in 
the winter. The husband of the married 
lady, who possesses some inventive genius 
and is handy in the use of tools, has 
agreed to do what fixing may be required 
around the house in the way of adjust- 


| The house is a long frame structure, two | 
| stories and a half in height above the 
| irregularly laid foundation of stone, and 


| 


| 


| city. Each page received a gift from the 
Senator each Christmas of a five-dollar 
| gold piece. 


The house built by Mr. Rudyard Kip- 


near Brattleboro, Vt., commands a superb 


nock and other New Hampshire peaks. | 


is painted in wood greens and browns that 


| harmonize pleasantly with the hillside at | 


its back. Mr. Kipling has had difficulty 
in keeping too curious visitors off of his | 
land and out of the house. Near the new 
dwelling is the homestead of the Bales- 


| tiers, into whose family Mr. Kipling mar- 
| ried, and within easy walking distance is | 


the tiny cottage where Mr. and Mrs. Kip- | 
ling have spent the winter and are still 
biding the completion of their larger | 
home. Mr. J. Lockwood Kipling, the | 
novelist’s father, who is now staying with | 
them, has been for twenty-eight years in | 
the civil service in India. His son appar- | 
ently takes kindly to American rural life, | 
and may be met tramping about the | 
wooded roads, gun in hand, in heavy 

boots. shooting suit, and huge gray felt 


| stormy winter evening, with Mars, as 
usual, in waiting, he hastily closed the | 
store, locked the door, and leaped on his | 


horse to ride home. When Mars saw the 
horse wheeled for home, he jumped and 
gently held uncle by his pants. Thinking 
that Mars was only glad at seeing him 
start, he shook him off and proceeded 
briskly on. Again, the dog leaped up 
and rattled his teeth ominously. Uncle 
stopped, Mars gently wagged his tail and 


trotted a few steps back. Uncle pondered he \ 
He knew the dog — 
| well enough to know that something was fortable 
and sen- 

sible hose 
supporter. 


as to what he meant. 


wrong; but what? With his eyes fixed on 
Mars, he slowly started again homeward. 
In an instant Mars arrested him as before. 
He then turned his horse’s head and re- 
traced his way toward the store; while 
Mars full of apparent joy, ran on before, 
but still turning every moment to see if 
he was followed. On they went. On com- 
ing again in front of the store uncle per- 
ceived at once the cause of the dog’s 
strange actions; for, although he had 
locked the door, he had forgotten to take 
the key out. He instantly dismounted 
and secured the key; seeing which Mars 
ran homeward without further pause, but 
with a look of assured content in his 
splendid eyes which uncle never forgot.— 
Chicago Field. 
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The Young Idea. 


curled horse hair, also, the well known 


| STAIR PADS, AND TABLE 
PADDING. 


| Order through your Dry Goods and Furniture 
| dealer. 





METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 


NEW YORK, 


Corner Broadway and Prince Street. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Most conveniently located to the business centre of 
any first-class hotel in the city. Accessible by horse 
cars from all railway stations and steamer landings. 
HILDRETH & ALLEN, Proprietors. 


BOARD IN NEW YORK CITY. 


The Elsworth, 


56and61 East 11th St., 3doorsfrom B’dwas 


Per tandtr ient board at reasonable price. 
Location central to largest retail stores and places of 
musement. Address Mrs. E. NORTON. 








An Educational Monthly for the Young. 





Price 50 cents. Sample copy free 
13 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 
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The Woman's Journal. 


BOSTON, JULY 29, 1893. 


Letters containing remittances and relating to 
the business of the paper must be addressed to Box 
3638, Boston. Registered letters, or P. O. Money 
Order or Express Co.’s Money Order, may be sent 
at our risk. Money sent in letters not registered» 
at the risk of the sender. 

The paper will continue to be sent to subscribers 
until explicit orders to the contrary are received at 
this office. ‘ 


WOMEN LAWYERS’ MEETING. 

Among the papers presented at the meeting of 
women lawyers in Chicago, August 3, 4, and 5, 
will be, “Sunday Laws,”’ by Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton; “Evolution of Law,’ by Clara 8. 
Foltz; ‘‘Fandamental Laws of Trade,” by Jane 
M. Slocum; “‘Woman as Lawyer,” by Nettie 
C. Lutes; “Naturalization Laws,’ by J. Ellen 
Foster; ‘‘The Legal Principles Involved in the 
Couzins’ Case,”’ by Phoebe W. Couzins; ‘‘Inter- 
national Arbitration,” by Belva A. Lockwood; 
««Protective Agencies for Women,"’ by Charlotte 
C. Holt; “‘Women Barristers in Ancient Times,” 
by Mary A. Greene; ‘“‘The Populist Movement 
from a Legal Standpoint,”’ by Mary E. Lease; 
“Insanity,” by Dr. J. 8. Briggs. 

Mrs. Belle A. Mansfield, the first woman ad- 
mitted to the Bar in the United States, will speak 
upon her admission in Towa in 1869. Several 
other women who met with difficulties in gaining 
admission will talk about them. 

The meeting will be held at the Isabella Club 
House, N. W. corner of 61st Street and Oglesby 
Avenue (4 blocks from the 60th Street entrance 
to the World's Fair Grounds). Public sessions 
each day at 10 A.M. and 2 P. M. 

The Club House is reached by Illinois Central 
trains to 60th Street, and also by the 61st Street 
electric cars passing the door and connecting 
with North and South car lines. The committee 
in charge are Ellen A. Martin, Chairman, Flor- 
ence Cronise, Elizabeth Eaglesfield, and Catha- 
rine Waugh McCulloch. 
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GOVERNMENT AND LAW REFORM 
CONGRESS. 


Suffrage Department. 

Monday evening, August 7, Lucy Stone, Mary 
A. Livermore, Rev. Anna Shaw. 

Wednesday afternoon, 2 P.M., Miss Alice 
Stone Blackwell and others. 

Friday evening, August 11, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, Henry B. Blackwell, Rev. Ida C. Hultin, 
Susan B. Anthony. 
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Department Congress of the Government 
and Law Reform Congress. 
HALL OF COLUMBUS. 

Tuesday, August 8, 10 A.M., Opening re- 
marks by the sident, Susan B. Anthony; 
Financial Independence, Mrs. Chas. Henrotin, 
Vice-President Woman’s Branch World’s Con- 
gress Auxiliary; Business Training for Women, 
Mrs. Harriet R. Williams Strong, Chamber 
Commerce, Cal.; Asking Their Share of Power, 
Mrs. Helen Ekin Starrett, Principal Girls’ Semi- 
nary, Ill.; Woman a Factor in Politics, Laura 
De Force Gordon, Pres. Cal. W.S. A.; Equal 
Rights for All, Rebecca Henry Hayes, Pres. 
Tex. W. S. A.; Wage-Earning Women and 
the Ballot, Leonora M. Barry-Lake, Lecturer 
Knights Labor, Mo. 

Wednesday, August 9, 10 A.M., Mrs. Lucy 
Stone, Honorary President N. A. W. 8. A.; 
Factions in Politics, Miss Mary H. Krout, Chi- 
cago Inter-Ocean; Municipal Woman Suffrage 
in Kansas, Mesdames Mary T. Gray, Jennie 8. 
Mitchell, Louis Hanback, Ann R. Massey, John 
Van Fossen, Henrietta Briggs Wall, Kansas; 
New Law of Michigan, Mesdames Helen Philleo 
Jenkins, M. A. Root, Octavia Bates, Michigan. 

Wednesday, Aug. 9, 3 P. M.—Discussion, 
Practical Work in Colorado, Kansas and New 
York, Henry B. Blackwell, Rachel Foster Avery, 
Mary A. Holmes, Clara Bewick Colby, May 
Wright Sewall, Harriet Taylor Upton, Susan B. 
Anthony, and others. 

Thursday, 8 P. M.—The Philosophy of Suf- 
frage, Elizabeth Boynton Harbert, Iilinois; The 
Education of the Ballot, Marion Foster Wash- 
burn, Chicago Woman’s Club; Federal Suffrage, 
Clara Bewick Colby, Pres. Neb. W. S. A.; The 
Duty of Public Assertion, Rachel Foster Avery, 
Cor. Sec. N. A. W.S. A. and National Council of 
Women; Woman Suffrage as a Matter of Expe- 
diency. Oliver ‘fT. Morton, Chicago; Domestic 
Legislation, May Wright Sewall, President Na- 
tional Council of Women. 

Saturday, August 12,8 P.M., Woman in the 
New Italy, Mme. Fanny Zampini Salazar, Italy ; 
Citizenship and Suffrage, Hon. Albion Tourgee; 
Suffrage a Natural Right, Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, Hon. Pres. N. A. W. S. A.; Wy- 
oming: the One True Republic, U. S. Senator 
Joseph M. Carey, Ex-Gov John W. Hoyt, 
Wyoming; Closing Address, Pres. Civil Service 
Reform Association. 
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THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

The Royal Geographical Society of 
London has held a special general meet. 
ing to consider the question whether 
women shall be admitted on the same 
footing as men. That question was de- 
cided in the negative by 172 to 158. 

The (English) Woman’s Herald says of 
this action: 


Ladies who aspire to the honor of writ- 
ing F.R. G.S. after their names probably 
will not feel greatly discouraged by this 
adverse majority of fourteen, but will 
console themselves by reflecting that the 
accidental composition of the meeting 
does not represent the views of the So- 
ciety as a whole. A plébiscite has been 
taken, with the result that 1,169 votes 
were obtained without qualification in 
favor of the admission of ladies, while 
those who voted for their unqualified ex- 
clusion were a miserable minority of 466. 
Subject to qualification, 55 voted for and 
45 against the admission of women. 


So it appears, women are 'ikely to be 


admitted sooner or later, as the majority | 


sai VOMAN OU 


of members favor their admission. To 
show how the old prejudice lingers, we 
quote what Mr. Curzon, M. P., had to say 
about it at this meeting. He declared 
that ‘‘in strictly scientific societies ladies 
were out of place,” and he “hoped that 
the Geographical would always be scien- 
tific.” Then he went on to say that,— 


The grounds on which he opposed the 
change were, first, that it was part of the 
general movement to break down the 
natural barriers between the two sexes. 
These steps in the direction of the so- 
called “emancipation” of women would 
be not so much injurious to men as dis- 
astrous to women. The rooms of the 
Society were much too small to be sub- | 
jected to the over-crowding of ladies. But | 
the strongest argument was the scientific | 
character of the Society, membership of | 





which carried great weight, if not at 
home, at least abroad. Men traded on 
the initials, **F. R. G. S8.,’’ when they were 
abroad, and he earnestly hoped women 
would not do the like. The Society had 
a great reputation, which would be im- 





Mrs. Bishop, who was already a Fellow, | 
and by other ladies; but he would say, | 
Don’t let us swell our ranks by the admis- | 
sion of all the women who are willing to | 
pay £2 a year. | 

This speech of Mr. Curzon and the ac- | 
tion of the Geographical Society found | 
small support outside. The Times said: | 
“There is no reason why women who 
attain the required standard should not 
be admitted.”’ The Daily News said: 

Mr. Curzon talked nonsense about flood- 
ing the ranks of the Society with women. 
Some women will certainly be members 
soon. It is reasonable, and therefore inevit- 
able: and it is equally inevitable, though 
not reasonable, that every possible dan- 
ger should be predicted of an act of policy 
and justice, by philosophers of the Curzon 
type. They have made the same speech 
all through history, about every possi- 
ble reform. ‘They have only varied its 
terms. 

The Daily Chronicle called it ‘A churl- 
ish refusal.” The Daily Graphic said: 

It would be idle to regard it as other 
than a momentary check which will 
quickly be retrieved. So much good ser- 
vice to the cause of geography has been 
done by a few women, that the Society’s 
refusal to recognize it in the manner 
desired cannot fail to appear generally as 
an act both unjust and unreasonable. In 
comparison with the merits of some of the 
ladies on whom fellowships will be con- 
ferred when yesterday’s vote is reversed, 
not a few members would find that their 
own record of masculine achievement 
sounded hollow. 

These qtotations from the English 
press are most encouraging, as showing 
the sure and rapid change in public senti- 
ment in favor of equal rights for women. 

L. 8. 


+o 
INDUSTRIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN. 


‘*Be a Blacksmith” is the advice of a 
grandmother to her grandson, which we 
publish this week. Her advice recalls 
pointedly the industrial disabilities of 
women; disabilities arising not from law, 
or from public opinion, so much as from 
the absence of training in special indus- 
trial pursuits. A thoroughly skilful and 
faithful farmer, mechanic, bookkeeper, or 
salesman can always find remunerative 
employment; especially is this the case 
in trades requiring skill. No matter what 
reverses may come to speculators or stock 
gamblers; no matter even what financial 
catastrophes may be brought about by 
monkeying with the currency or the tariff, 
skilled industry is always in demand. 
Any man or woman who can do well what 
people want done is sure of employers. 
New houses will be needed and old houses 
will want repairs. Clothes will grow 
ragged, boots and shoes will wear out, 
food must be had; the products of farm 
and factory are continually consumed; 
they must continually be replaced, car- 
ried to consumers, and converted to hu- 
man use. Even in the professions the 
same law holds good. Aching teeth must 
be filled, diseases must be treated, dis- 
putes must be legally settled, religious 
convictions must be carried out; and in 
every branch of human effort the truth 
holds good—‘‘There is plenty of room on 
top.” 

Why then are so many women only one 
degree removed from pauperism? Why 
is it so difficult for a woman, even if a 
college graduate, to find remunerative 
occupation? Simply because she has not 
learned how to do well what needs to be 
done. 

For women, housekeeping in all its de- 
tails—cooking, washing, ironing, cham- 
berwork—is the most obvious resource— 
these domestic industries are essential to 
life—yet not one woman in fifty can do 
these things well, and not one woman in 
five hundred is a skilful and capable 
housekeeper. This general inefficiency 
degrades housework. Women who em- 
ploy servants too often are selfish and 
exacting; women who do housework too 
often are ignorant and unfaithful, conse- 
quently housework carries with it a social 
stigma which makes it unsatisfactory to 





educated women. 





Women should become farmers, mer- 
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chants and manufacturers—employers of Will not the gifted women of our land | at Tulane did not persevere and win her 
their own and others’ labor. They should | heed our Macedonian Cry, and come to | certificate. Aside from the value of the 


carry on trades; they should learn to use 
tools, to become machinists, carpenters, 


plumbers, printers, bookbinders, archi- | 


tects, builders—able to make and repair 
things of daily use. But how shall 


| our assistange in this our time of need? 

| Yours for equal suffrage, 

Lucy N. McIntyre, 
Cor. Sec. W. C. T. U. 


—- +e ~— —— 


women acquire such technical skill and | 


knowledge? Men combine to restrict 


such instruction even in the case of boys. | 


Trades uniong are exclusive and pro- 
scriptive; therefore, what is to-day most 
needed for women is an opportunity for 
industrial training. The greatest bene- 
factor of women would be the founder of 


a trade-school to teach women the use | 


of tools; for where colleges prepare a 
few hundred women to become teachers, 
physicians, lawyers, or ministers, trade- 
schools would enable all women to earn 
good wages and stand on their feet as 
independent human beings. 
ability will be promoted and consum- 


the ballot. 
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COMERS AND GOERS. 


H. B. B. 





Our callers have been few of late; 
perhaps in unconscious recognition of 
Mrs. Lucy Stone’s staying at home for 
once on a Monday. This writer rather 
expected a repetition in kind of the caller 
who looked about for Mrs. Stone, saw 
only Miss T. and C. W., and remarked, 
blandly: ‘‘Ah! Nobody here, I see!” 
But Mrs. Chant came like a ray of sun- 
shine. Miss Eva Channing, with a bright- 
hued gift of spicy nasturtiums, and Miss 
Zilpha D. Smith, 
from 


labors at the Charity Congress in Chicago. 
Our kind helper, Miss A. E. Clapp, 
stopped in her multifarious summer gaye- 
ties to lower our heaped-up correspond- 
ence with her magic pencil. Mr. P. N. 
Spofford, of New York, was here with his 
strong, intellectual face and the old-fash- 
ioned courtesy, now too seldom seen; and 
the rare comer, Ursula N. Gestefeld, ear- 
nest in metaphysical pursuits. A fine 
face, full of determination and kindliness, 
with its crown of snow-white hair, has Dr. 
Emily Blackwell, Dean of the Woman’s 
Medical College of the New York Infirm- 
ary, who was here with her able partner 
and friend, Dr. Cushier. It is interesting 
to note that the pioneer women physi- 
cians, Drs. Elizabeth and Emily, will 
have two well-trained and competent 
nieces, Drs. Edith and Ethel Blackwell, 
to follow in their footsteps; and the 
young doctors will enter on their profes- 
sional duties with the identical sign, 
Drs. E. and E. Blackwell, which was a 
landmark of progress thirty years ago. 
Mr. J. A. Brewster of the Visalia (Cal.) 
Times called on his way from the World’s 
Fair to the sea shore. 

Our suffrage headquarters were made 
bright this week by a visit from Mrs. 
Knox-Goodrich, of San José, California. 
She was accompanied by her grandson, 
who has just passed his examinations for 
Yale, and by her granddaughter, fresh 
from her school in Washington. Mrs. 
Knox-Goodrich is one of the earliest of 
the woman suffragists. She has devoted 
herself and her means to further the suf- 
frage cause, lending a hand at any point 
where there was need. It was very pleas- 
ant to meet her, to review the past, to 
consult for the future, and also to hear of 
our fellow workers on the Pacific coast. 
Mrs. Goodrich and her family will go to 
the World’s Fair later. Another visitor 
was Mr. John Haddad, a native of Da- 
mascus, who, on his way to the Chicago 
Fair, called on us out of sympathy with 
the movement forequal rights. The con- 
trast between the comfort and freedom 
here and the very different conditions of 
the far East made him wish he were a cit- 
izen of the United States. Miss Cora E. 
Benneson called with Mr. Haddad. They 
were old friends, who had gone over Da- 
mascus and Jerusalem and its neighbor- 
hood togethe*< 
when the ends of the earth came together 
with us, to rejoice in the progress of equal 
rights. Mr. Haddad reported a paper 
started in Tripoli, by a young woman, in 
theinterest of women. So the good work 
goes on. C. W. 

+e = 


A CRY FROM COLORADO. 


Fort Coutins, Cou., JULY 20, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

In the Woman's Column, in an article 
headed ‘*Fall Work in the West,” is the 
sentence: ‘I'he principal work will prob- 
ably be centered in Kansas.” 

Now we come asking why the princi- 
pal work should not be centered on Colo- 
rado, as she has so short a time before 
woman’s equality will be decided—only 
from now until November, while Kansas 
has a year longer? Why will not the 
workers come over and help us? Then 
we in turn would help Kansas. 


And this | 


buoyant and brown | 
a restful sojourn in the sylvan | 
shades of Birch Bay Camp, following her | 


It seemed a glad day | 


ALL ALONG THE LINE. 


The Minneapolis (Kan.) Review, inde- 
| pendent as to politics, advocates the 
| adoption of the woman suffrage constitu- 
| tional amendment. Minneapolis, Kan., 


has a good suffrage society which meets | 


twice a month. 

A school of politics will be established 
at Saginaw, Mich., for the education of 
| women who will take advantage of the 

new municipal suffrage law. 
| The second plank in the platform 
| adopted by the Prohibition State Nomi- 
nating Convention of Ohio, last month, is 


| as follows: “‘No citizen should be denied | 
paired by the admission of ladies. He | mated by the power and respect which | 7 — 7 o contes 


fully recognized the great work done by | come from the possession and exercise of |, : : 
The Shawnee County Convention of | 


the right to vote on account of sex.” 


Populists, held at Topeka, Kan., last 
| week, declared in favor of woman suftrage 
it. Mrs. J. G. Otis, wife of Congressman 
| Otis, was one of the delegates. 


; June 26 was suffrage day at the Ottawa 
| 


(KXan.) Chautauqua. Addresses were 
made by Mrs. Laura Ormiston Chant, 
| Mrs. Garton Boyd and others. Mrs. 


| Laura M. Johns gave an address before 
| the Woman's Council on ‘*Women in Poli- 
| tics.” This Woman’s Council, in charge 
‘of Mrs. Noble Prentis, has been one of 
| the best features of the Ottawa Assembly, 


| and has discussed live topics. 
-~e- 


A HALF LOAF BETTER THAN NONE. 

‘*‘In Feminine Fields” is the title of a 
well edited department in the New Or- 
leans Times-Democrat, to which we are 
indebted for the following college news: 

It will be a pleasant surprise to many to 
know that one of our bright New Orleans 
girls actually had the bravery to “beard 
the lion in his den,” and to apply for and 
receive permission to enter the pharma- 
ceutical course in Tulane University, in 
the hope of obtaining a degree. The stu- 
dent entered upon the course with the 
greatest enthusiasm, but at the end of the 
first week, just when her interest was be- 
coming more intense, as she learned how 
much there was of fascination in the 
course she had elected to pursue, her 
ardor received a cold douche, when a 
most politely couched message from ‘‘the 
powers that be’ at Tulane, informed her 
that when she had completed the course 
the degree would not be hers, but that 
she could have a certificate stating that 
she had completed her course. Certifi- 
cates don’t count for anything away from 
here, and disappointed in her hope of a 
degree, the little woman student quietly 
withdrew from the class. 

While it isa niggardly and unjustifiable 
act on the part of a great university to 
withhold a degree fairly earned simply 
because the student is a woman, it would 
have been well for the young woman to 
have continued with her class and have 
completed her course. While certificates 
may not count, the knowledge obtained 
does, and a woman brave and bright 
enough to go forward as the first of her 
sex to take a course in a monastic college, 
would be able to find a way to use her 
knowledge. 

The idea that the knowledge and devel- 
opment resulting from collegiate training 
are worth more to the student than the 
recognition conferred by a degree, has sus- 
tained the Harvard Annex from the day it 
opened with twenty-five students, in 1879, 
to this year, 1893, when the enrolment is 
two hundred and sixty, and there is a 
strong probability that it will soon become 
affiliated with Harvard University on 
the same footing as the divinity and 
law schools. The Annex graduates, 
taught by the Harvard faculty through 
courses of study identical with those 
given in Harvard University, have re- 
ceived only certificates instead of the 
degrees justly due. Yet these graduates, 
though deprived of the standing conferred 


nition in the world of education, and 
many are now filling positions of respon- 
sibility and distinction. 

Moreover, ‘‘the powers that be” in uni- 
| versities sometimes change their minds. 
| When Miss Florence Bascom entered for 
|& post-graduate course in geology at 
| Johns Hopkins, it was with the definite 
| understanding that her name should not 
| appear in the University catalogues, and 
| that she need not expect any recognition 
| whatever beyond the opportunity to pur- 
sue her studies. Yet in one of the Johns 
Hopkins University circulars for June, 
93, which gives the names in alphabetical 
order of those on whom degrees have 
been conferred, Miss Florence Bascom, 
Ph. D., stands second on the list. Talent, 
pluck, and the genius for hard work, 
though embodied in a woman, will some- 
times command the respect of the author- 
ities of conservative universities. 
| I am sorry the “little woman student” 








_ and instructed their speakers to work for | 


by a University degree, have won recog- | 


course to herself, her effort would have 
, encouraged other girls to apply, and 
| would have assisted in the movement for 
| the higher education of women in the 
, South. It is only a question of time when 
| all the leading educational institutions of 
| America will be open to women, when 
‘certificates’ will be prized as curiosities 
and relics. She who leads the way marks 
' an epoch in the history of her alma mater 
and wins distinction in the list of its 
alumni. F. M. A. 


~~ 


WOMAN’S DAY AT CHAUTAUQUA. 


Eight hundred representatives of the 
Chautauqua County Political Equality 
Clubs, met on the Chautauqua grounds, 
July 22; on the occasion of their annual 
meeting. Chautauqua County is the 
stronghold of the United States in the 
movement for political equality, there 
being thirty clubs, with a total member- 
ship of 1,500. Dr. Theodore L. Flood 
presided and made an address of welcome. 
Mrs. E. M. Babcock was followed by Mrs. 
Alice Freeman Palmer, who spoke on the 
higher education of women as the best 
| preparation for their broader duties. Mrs. 
Palmer referred to the prejudice against 
college training for women which still 
exists, and said that a mother is all the 
better mother if she is able to enrich her 
children’s minds with beautiful stories 
from Homer and Plato. In Massachu- 
setts to-day women are directly or indi- 
rectly influencing all questions touching 
| upon education. There is a general im- 

pression among fathers and mothers that 
| daughters are for their amusement. Not 

one wealthy girl in a hundred has a chance 
| for her life—for the development of her 
best self. . 

Mrs. Palmer urged the imperative need 
| of thoroughly trained women to meet the 
| new needs of a new time, and asked: “Is 
| not your daughter worth the best that 
| you can give to her?’ ‘The working- 
; woman in the lower ranks of society 
develops judgment and intelligence more 
rapidly than the workingman. 

The leisure class of the world to-day 
consists of women, and one of their re- 
sponsibilities is to use wisely the wealth 
put into their hands by husbands and 
fathers. Mrs. Palmer said that opportuni- 
ties for higher education were open to all 
who want them, in the free tuition offered 
by State universities and in the liberal 
scholarships provided by the colleges. In 
the last twenty-five years $11,000,000 has 
been given to women’s colleges alone. 
Three-fourths of the men’s colleges now 
give degrees to women, and Mrs. Palmer 
predicted that Harvard would soon be in 
the list. 


+e 


TALLY ONE FOR MUSKEGON WOMEN. 


MUSKEGON, MICH., JULY 14, 1892. } 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Tally one for Muskegon. She is doing 
better than formerly. On July 10, at 
school election, her women took an inter- 
est, and voted in numbers never dreamed 
of before. I have waited two days in order 
to get the exact number in the city pa- 
per, but fail to do so. Suffice it to say 
about 1,500 votes were cast, of which 
fully one third, if not more, were cast by 
women. The foreign women took a 
lively interest, much to our surprise. 

MARTHA I. WALDRON JONES. 


—+#>——- 


WORLD’S FAIR NOTES. 

Miss Caroline Kelley, who decorates 
car ceilings in the Wilmington, (Del.) 
works, shows a ceiling in white oak, at 
the World’s Fair, with centre designs in 
black, bronze and gold leaf. 


The only picture of Mrs. Potter Palmer 
to be seen in the Exposition hangs in the 
Kentucky building. It isa dainty minia- 
ture, painted on porcelain by a Kentucky 
girl, and was permitted by Mrs. Palmer 
to be hung here because she was herself a 
Kentucky girl. It is one of the many evi- 
dences of Mrs. Palmer’s good taste that 
she forbade her picture to be displayed in 
any way in the Woman’s Building. 

At the World’s Fair is a combined range 
and house heater invented by Mrs. Wil- 
cox. Itisso perfect in its arrangement 
that a house of 10 rooms can be heated by 
it 24 hours and the cooking for the family 
done besides, with only four scuttlefuls 
of coal. A coil of pipe passes through the 
furnace part of the range, and through 
this pipe the water circulates. It is 
heated and passed to the different rooms 
through other pipes packed with asbestos 
to retain the warmth. A portable oven 
accompanies the range. 

In the Cincinnati room in the Woman’s 
Building are shown the pottery painting, 
embroidery, and wood carving for which 
the women of that city have long been 
celebrated. The decoration of the room 
itself, including the wall painting, was 
done by Miss Agnes Pitman and Mrs. 
Trivett. The famous reproductions of 
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Limoges pottery through the method dis- 
covered by that gifted Cincinnati girl, 
Miss Louise McLaughlin, a dozen years 
ago, are on exhibition, from their earliest 
to their latest developement. One of the 
noted art objects in the room is Mrs. C. 
A. Plympton’s Alhambra vase, lent for 
the occasion by the Cincinnati Art Mu- 
seum. Mrs. Plympton has been for 
years urging artistic potters to develop 
the many excellent clays that lie all about 
them under their very feet in America. 
Her vase is made of inlaid clays of various 
colors. 
_ <> andes 


AN APPEAL FROM GEORGIA WOMEN. 


CoLumBus, GA., JULY 18, 1893. 

To the men and women of Georgia :—The 
Amendment to the Kansas Constitution 
granting full suffrage to women is to be 
voted upon in November, 1894. All self- 
supporting women, and those who hold 
property in their own names, are indebted 
to the men and women whose early efforts 
in this cause changed conditions, thereby 
making it possible for them to earn money 
and hold property. They are especially 
urged to contribute to aid the Kansas 
campaign. If the measure is lost, it will 
retard the movement in every State; if 
carried it will hasten the adoption of 
woman suffrage every where. 

Women can never hope to demand equal 
pay for equal work until they hold and 
cast a ballot. To hasten the enfranchise- 
ment of any women, is to hasten the day 
when ail women may demand equal pay 
for equal work; consequently to help 
Kansas women is to help the women of 
Georgia. 

The illiterate and depraved men of 
Kansas, in order to defeat the movement, 
have already banded themselves together 
with the motto, ‘‘Untrammelled manhood ; 
unsullied womanhood,” which properly 
translated, means: ‘Sullied manhood; 
trammelled womanhood.”’ Will not the 
fair- minded men and self - respecting 
women of Georgia aid in defeating their 
nefarious work. 

Contributions sent to the undersigned, 
or to Mrs. Laura M. Johns, Salina, Kan., 
president of the Kansas E. 8. A., will be 
forwarded for the work, and will be 
acknowleged where the donor’s name ac- 
companies the contribution. 

Members of the Georgia Woman Suf- 
frage Association, who feel able to con- 
tribute even a small sum for the cam- 
paign, will please forward to the under- 
signed at their earliest convenience. 

By order of the Georgia Woman Suf- 
frage Association. 

CLAUDIA H. HOwaArRD, 
Secretary and Treasurer, 

1123 Fourth Avenue, Columbus, Ga. 
ieelileritail 
SCHOOL ELECTION IN MONTANA. 





JEFFERSON ISLAND, MONTANA, } 
JULY 20, 1893. 5 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

My heart rejoices at the progress our 
cause is making everywhere, and I feel 
like shouting glory, hallelujah, every 
time I see the dove at the head of your 
columns. 

i must tell you something of our pros- 
pects away out herein Montana. My hus- 
band’s name and my own were on the pe- 
tition sent in when the Constitution of 
Montana was built. How anxious we all 
were to know if our glorious State would 
appreciate women sufficiently to make us 
equal in rights, as well as in labor and 
hardships, with men! But alas, women 
only received school suffrage and tax suf- 
frage. The time will come when men 
will be ashamed of the omission of full 
woman suffrage from the Constitution of 
Montana, and I can see a great change 
already. 

My sister and a lady friend attended 
our school election this spring. There 
were sour looks when we went in. The 
men could not imagine what mischief was 
up, but we were as quiet as could be, and 
did not speak in meeting until the polls 
opened, then my husband nominated my 
sister, Mrs. Powell, for school director, 
and after balloting three times we elected 
her. The men were all pleased, because, 
they said, ‘‘It was the pleasantest election 
there had ever been there.’’ They wanted 
us all to come again, which we shall be 
sure to do if life and health are spared. 
With great hopes for the success of our 
cause, Mrs. LAVINA COOLEY. 


_ +e 


CONTENTS OF THIS WEEK'S JOURNAL. 


The Woman’s JOURNAL of July 29 
contains, among other articles: Indepen- 
dence Day in Michigan; Codperative 
Housekeeping in Connecticut ; Gossip and 
Gleanings; Poetry, original and selected ; 
A Remarkable Dog; A Massachusetts 
Heroine; Why Girls have Headaches; 
Letter from Mrs. Stowe; Educational 
Notes; A Visit to Mount Vernon; Pen- 
sions for Army Matrons; The Study of 
Economics; The Mother’s Privilege; 
Woman’s Progress in Greece; Where they 
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found the Baby; From an Sasameies | 
Suftragist; Humorous anecdotes; A Wo- 
man with a Purpose, an original story; 
Local option and Lady Somerset; The 
Royal Geographical Society, by Lucy 
Stone ; Industrial Training for Women, by 
H. B. Blackwell; A Question of Influence, 
by Alice Stone Blackwell; Comers and 
Goers, by Catharine Wilde; A Half Loaf 
Better than None, by Florence M. Adkin- 
son; A Cry from Colorado; Woman’s Day 
at Chautauqua ; World’s Fair Notes; Tally 
one for Muskegon Women ; Kansas Notes; 
The Theological Girl; Honorable Pro. 
gress; Be a Blacksmith; London Club 
for Working Girls; Editorial Notes; Con- 
cerning Women; Notes and News; An 
Appeal from Georgia Women, etc. 


—_—— ~2> —— 


IN MEMORIAM. 


DR. AMBROS LAWRENCE. 
In the death of Dr. Lawrence, which 
occurred April 23, a man of honor and 
integrity, whose principles of right and 


true friend of the suffrage movement, 
passed to the higher life. Under all cir- 
cumstances and in face of strong opposi- 
tion, he was fearless in his support of 
egual rights for women. His sympathies 
and interests were always with the de- 
frauded and the oppressed, and he failed to 
find a reason or excuse for the denial of 
equal political rights and privileges to 
woman. Almost the last time he wrote 
his name he signed a petition recently 
circulated, and presented to him by Mrs. 
Hunt, to ascertain how many are in favor 
of impartial suffrage in Massachusetts. 

Only the intimate friends of the de- 
parted thoroughly understood his sterling 
character, and knew the kindly, generous 
deeds he was always doing, in his quiet, 
simple way. His religion was no mere 
mystic dream of ceremonial forms and 
outward rites, but its best definition was 
in the daily, practical evidence he gave of 
his belief, that we miss the best part of 
existence in doing nothing, helpful for 
others, and that the heart that goes out 
of itself grows larger and full of joy. 





West Gloucester, Mass. M. H. B. 
NOTES AND NEWS. 


Nineteen women in Nebraska are County 
Superintendents of Schools. 

Mrs. M. M. Slaughter, of Ruston, La., 
has recently been placed in charge of the 
household department of the Detroit Free 
Press, to which journal she has been a 
contributor for many years. 

Miss Elizabeth U. Yates, we regret to 
learn, is seriously ill, and it is doubtful if 
she will be able to fill any engagements 
for some time. She has just returned from 
South Dakota, where she has been filling 
engagements. 

The Colorado Summer School at Colo- 
rado Springs has among its lecturers 
President Andrews, of Brown, Professor 
Dodd, of Amherst, Professor Baur, .of 
Chicago University, Katharine Lee Bates 
and Miss Cowan, of Wellesley. 

The Ladies’ Health Protective Associa- 
tion of New York City is urging the 
Board of Health to issue an ordinance 
making the bailing of stable refuse com- 
pulsory, in order to counteract the alarm- 
ing increase of mortality in the vicinity 
of stables. 

In one of the towns of Connecticut the 
public archives show that a motion was 
made and adopted by the school trustees 
within two generations past that “‘it is 
the sense of this meeting that it would be 
a misuse of public funds to teach girls the 
back part of the arithmetic.” 

Mrs. Kate Doering, who has been run- 
ning the Sharon Springs (Kan.) Times, 
for six years, has sold the paper and will 
leave the State. She is the daughter of 
Mrs. De Geer, who was a few years ago a 
lawyer of Kansas. Mrs. Doering and her 
mother founded the town of Sharon 
Springs. 

Miss Frances E. Willard spent the 
Fourth of July quietly at the country 
home of Lady Somerset. She wrote on 
that date: ‘‘We leave to-morrow for 
Switzerland, hoping that three months of 
‘upper air’? and immunity from public 
duties may fit us for the battle once 
more.” 

The annual service in memory of Jennie 
Collins was held at the Helping Hand 
Home, 119 Charles Street, on Thursday, 
July 20. Mrs. Lewis, superintendent of 
Meonah Home, Miss Ellen R. Robson, 
Mrs. 8. A. P. Dickerman and others spoke. 
Jennie Collins was for 30 years an earnest 
advocate of woman suffrage. 

The Anthropological Building at Chi- 
cago was the last department of the Fair 
to be opened, and the great exhibition is 
now in full swing. Who may attend and 
will not, misses the opportunity of a life- 
time. The Fair must be seen to be appre- 
ciated. It is the greatest collection of 
man’s achievementsever brought together. 


Dr. anes the intrepid young ex- 
plorer, has recently set sail from Chris- 
tiana on his long talked-of expedition to 
the North Pole. Dr. Nansen has already 
made a famous exploration in Greenland, 
and has learned to sleep in the snow in a 
bag of skins. In all of his expeditions 
neither he nor his comrades allow a drop 
of alcohol to pass their lips. 

Mrs. Mary Wright Sewall, of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., is spending the summer in 
Chicago. She is at home at 67 Maple 
Street, and Miss Susan B. Anthony is her 
guest. Mrs. Sewall holds frequent recep- 
tions, where clever people, poets, authors, 
artists, musicians, and women of ad- 
vanced ideas meet on common grouud and 
discuss the questions of the day. 

At the meeting of the Georgia Press 
Association, at Macon, a resolution offered 
by Miss Ellen Dortch, of Milledgeville, 
was adopted, appropriating $130 for the 
education of some poor but deserving 
young girls at the Girls’ Normal and In- 


| dustrial School at Milledgeville. The 
justice were unyielding as adamant, a | 


American Weekly Press Association had 
already contributed a like amount to the 
education of a girl, 
Press Club is preparing to do the same 
thing. 

In 1850 there were 2,027 students in the 
colleges of New England; in 1860, 2,691; 
in 1870, 2,723; in 1880, 3,594, and in 1890, 
5,239, the increase in forty years being 
over 150 per cent. In 1850 and 1860 there 
were no women in New England colleges : 
up to 1870 there was but one woman; in 
1880 the record had grown to 83 women, 
and in 1890 to 358. What the next census 
will reveal in the number of women col- 
lege students can only be conjectured, as 
it is increasing with astonishing rapidity. 


Six thousand, two hundred and eighty- 
five women (about ten per cent. of the 
total number) were postmasters under the 
administration of President Harrison. 
Pennsylvania led with 463, Virginia had 
460, North Carolina 322, Ohio 256, Mas- 
sachusetts 75, Texas, 210. The women in 
order to have their due proportion would 
be entitled to about 50,000 places in the 
postal service. Weare indebted for these 
interesting facts and figures to Mr. C. W. 
Ernst, late assistant postmaster, Boston. 


It comes to us on good authority that 
two young women in Guilford, England, 
who have proved themselves remarkably 
intellectual by their standing in the high 
school, where they have carried off prizes, 
and are in every way worthy the respect 
of their neighbors, have been studiously 
ignored whenever the parish church has 
given entertainments, on the ground that 
they are ‘‘non-conformists.” The sooner 
this, the worst of all caste feelings, is 
killed out, the better both for the church 
and the world. 


Inexpressibly sad is the death at Chi- 
cago of Miss Emma Garrett, a devoted 
teacher of deaf mutes, who, with rare 
zeal and patience, had devoted her life to 
the dumb. She achieved remarkable suc- 
cess, and was on the threshold of a greater 
work when her mind gave way. Those 
who knew her will think of her as a vic- 
tim of overwork. She was of rare kindli- 
ness, Sympathetic and patient, and it was 
these qualities that made her such a suc- 
cessful teacher of the deaf and dumb. 
Nothing but temporary insanity, caused 
by overwork, can account for her suicide. 


Dr. Kate Bushnell quotes the saying 
of a Chinese that it is better to be an 
American dog than a Chinese woman, and 
adds: ‘*Why are millions of women hob- 
bling on lame feet in China, and millions 
more shut up inside of barred windows in 
India? Because the devil knows that so 
long as he can keep women from mutual 
faith and co-operation the world will go 
very much as he desires to have it. But 
the day of our deliverance draweth nigh. 
We are finding out that the world was 
made for women too, and the bands of 
White Ribbon are binding us in an in- 
vincible Home Guard around the world.” 


The Grant Monument Committee last 
year offered a prize for the best essay on 
the life of General Grant, the contestants 
to be pupils in the public schools of New 
York City. The work was done without 
previous notification, under the super- 
vision of the teachers, and no books or 
notes were consulted. Eight thousand 
essays were written and handed in to 
Superintendent Jasper, who a few weeks 
ago awarded the prize to Miss Cora Cook, 
of No. 111 West Twelfth Street. Miss 
Cook is 17, and is the daughter of a veteran 
who is an enthusiastic admirer of Gen, 
Grant. It is said that her essay is a com- 
plete sketch, since it began with Grant’s 
birth, and gave his whole life as a boy, 
youth, soldier and statesman, bringing it 
down to his death. 


Rev. Dr. Bland, of Oberlin, had a long, 
exhaustive article in the last Advance in 
support of the ministry and preaching 
of women. The texts which have been 
quoted against the public speaking of 





accordance with the conditions and en- 
larged views and needs of the present 
time. That women should be in the 
ministry has been accepted for some time. 
The fact of Mr. Bland’s article is notable 
only because it comes from Oberlin, which 
is very conservative on this question. It 
shows how sure and solid are the gains in 
favor of equal human rights. Oberlin will 
always have the credit of having been the 
first college to admit women, as it was 
also the first to admit them to its theo- 
logical department. 

The laws in Pennsylvania relating to 
the rights of married women have been 
greatly changed by legislation within the 
last few years, and the courts have re- 
cently made many decisions on cases aris- 
ing under the new laws. In the Penn- 
sylvania County Court report, several 
opinions have been published on this 
branch of the law. It has been held that 
a married woman may with her own pro- 
missory note pay her husband’s debt; that 


a person who begins suit against a mar- | 


ried woman is not now obliged to prove as 
part of his case that the debt was con- 





and the Women’s | 
| women now stand on the same plane as 


tracted for necessaries, but that married 


single women in regard to their liabilities. 
A wife, however, cannot recover damages 
for the loss of ability to do household 
work. In another case a note given by a 
married woman for implements used by 
her husband and son on her farm was held 
valid. 


The recent exclusion of women from 
the Royal Geographical Society can hurt 
no one but the men who voted to do so. 
By a curious coincidence the news of this 
anachronism went to the press the same 
day with a Reuter telegram stating that 
Lieutenant Peary of America had started 
on an expedition to the North Pole ac- 
companied by Mrs. Peary and twelve 
companions. When Mrs. French-Sheldon, 
Lady Baker, Lady Brassey, Mrs. Mary 
Clement Leavitt, and other women have 
visited wellnigh every corner of the globe 
it is simply whimsical for a lot of men to 
exhibit themselves as the ‘'Royal Geo- 
graphers” have done. The press flouts 
their folly as it merits, and we predict a 
speedy reversal of their silly action. 

The New York Times says that women 
have been getting into more hot water 
this summer, as a consequence of going 
out of their sphere. To this the Phila- 
delphia Ledger replies : 

Here is a specimen case of the hot 
water, and it is quite refreshing: At the 
Philological Congress just adjourned, Miss 
Marie A. Molineaux, of Boston, contrib- 
uted a paper entitled ‘‘Twenty Years in 
Roman Fields.” Madame Schiieman, the 
widow of the great German archeologist, 
Rave an address on ‘‘ Excavations at 

” Mrs. Sarah Y. Stevenson, the 
accomplished lecturer for the University 
of Pennsylvania, and curator of the Egyp- 
tian section of that institute, lectured on 
‘The Civilization of Egypt; Its Place in 
History.” Miss Georgia Leonard, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., furnished a paper on ‘*The 
Domestic Life of Early Egyptians.”’ Mrs. 
Helen Mary Tirard, of London, who has 
been lecturing in the British Museum, and 
who since the death of Miss Edwards, iz 
considered the greatest Egyptologist 
among women, gave a lecture on the 
‘Social Status of Women in Ancient 
Egypt.” 

Women of Boston who are musicians 
were honorably and creditably repre- 
sented at the recent Congress in Chi- 
cago. On three occasions compositions 
by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach were performed, 
including pianoforte pieces played by her- 
self, a romance for pianoforte and violin, 
played by the composer and Miss Maud 
Powell, and a song. Songs by Mrs. 
Clara Kathleen Rogers (sung by Miss 
Caroline G. Clark), Miss Margaret Ruth- 
ven Lang and Miss Helen Hood, and 
pianoforte pieces by Miss Adele Lewing, 
played by herself, were also on the pro- 
grammes. In the way of literature there 
were papers by Miss Clara Munger, 
“Temperament as governing effect in 











A German lady, from Hanover, wishes a 
situation as governess. Teaches German and Eng- 
lish branches, and Kindergarten. Would be willing 
to take entire care of children. Best references. 
Address B. K. D., WOMAN’S JUURNAL Office, 
Boston. 
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vocal music’; by Miss Harriet A. Shaw, 
**Modern harp music ;” and, by Miss May- 
nard Butler, ‘‘The place of music in educa- 
tion with reference to university degrees.”’ 











TO cure nervousness your nerves must 
be fed by pure blood. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
makes pure blood. Take it now. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 


AVE MARIA, PLENA GRATIZ! 
From the Bodenhausen Madonna. 


BY EDITH GILES. 


Fair maiden Mary, plenteous in grace, 

For thy sweet sake, how sweet is womanhood ! 

Since God by thee pronounced it very good, 

Meting its service to the human race. 

Sad mother Mary with prophetic face, 

How pure, for thy pure sake, is motherhood! 

Lo! all the world stands with thee ‘neath the 

Rood — 

Where mother-grief abides, its supreme place. 

O womanhood, be worthy thy behest 

To meet the world’s great need of love divine! 

O motherhood, upon thy soothing breast, 

To hush away the world’s great grief be thine! 

Adown the years doth woman’s love-light shine, 

A lode-star leading unto Bethlehem’s rest. 

————_+~or- —. 

AWAY TO THE HILLS. 





BY WAITMAN BARBE. 


Thy hand, dear friend, 
Thy hand; and away to the hills,— 
To the brave and stalwart hills! 
Mayhap they’ll lend 
Some strength of heart and hand 
To us,—to us who stand 
Their last of kin, 
Born in a later day, 
Evolved from out their clay, 
Through death and sin. 


The lowland ways 
Are dusk with Shadow’s wings 
That touch the fairest things 
Of brightest days; 
But on that happy height 
A benison of light 
Makes gold of sand, 
And lingers like a touch— 
Indeed it must be such— 
From God’s own hand! 


Thy hand; dear friend, 
Thy hand; and away to the bills! 
We’ll leave our cares and ills 

Below, and bend 
Our steps to higher things. 
The lark that sweetest sings 

Is highest flown ; 

The soul that heeds the call 
To sunlit heights hath all 
Things for its own. 
+e — 


THE DEAR LITTLE WIFE AT HOME. 


The dear little wife at home, John, 
With ever so much to do— 

Stitches to set, and babies to pet, 
And so many thoughts of you— 

The beautiful household fairy, 
Filling your heart with light ; 

Whatever you meet to-day, John, 
Go cheerily home to-night. 


For though you are worn and weary, 
You needn’t be cross or curt; 
There are words like darts to gentle hearts ; 
There are looks that wound and hurt. 
With the key in the latch at home, John, 
Drop troubles out of sight; 
To the dear little wife who is waiting 
Go cheerily home to-night. 


You know she will come to meet you, 
A smile on her sunny face, 

And your wee little girl, as pure as a pearl, 
Will be there in her childish grace, 

And the boy, his father’s pride, John, 
With eyes so brave and bright; 

From the strife and the din tothe peace,John, 
Go cheerily home to-night. 


What though the tempter try you, 
Though the shafts of adverse fate 
May bustle near, and the sky be drear, 
And the laggard fortune wait, 
You are passing rich already ; 
Let the haunting fears take flight ; 
With the faith that wins success, John, 
Go cheerily home to-night. 
—Reformed Church Messenger. 


+e 
For the Woman’s Journal. 


A WOMAN WITH A PURPOSE. 


The warm June sunshine streamed 
across the ocean and up the long white 
road until it rested on the old house 
among the trees. Honeysuckles and 
climbing roses cast their shade over the 
porch where a young woman sat 80 
absorbed in her thoughts that she did not 
notice the brisk middle-aged man coming 
up the path, until he said: 

**What’s the matter now, Margery *” 

“Nothing, Uncle Fred,” laughed the 
girl; not so quickly, however, that the 
keen-eyed man before her failed to see 
the cloud that had rested on the usually 
bright face. Too often, lately, he had 
seen it there, and, without a word to any 
one, had set himself to tind out the cause. 

“Then go driving with me, and we'll see 
how old Mrs. Kent is to-day.’’ 

“It’s too hot to drive,” said his niece, 
shortly. 

“Jf it’s too hot for you, it’s too hot for 
me, so, if you please, I'll take a seat 
beside you here on the porch.” 

Margery slowly made way for him, and 
there was silence, until she said, with a 
poor attempt at a laugh,— 

*‘]’m tired of life, and that’s all there is 
about it.” 

-“Tired of life on such a morning as this? 
pray, what’s the cause of that?’ replied 
her uncle. 





“J want something to do; it’s only 


fancy work and amusing myself from one 
year’s end to another, until I am like the 
boy in the child’s story who could not 
enjoy his holiday because all the world 
was too busy to play with him.” 

‘““The words ended in a sob, followed by 
a burst of long suppressed tears. Dr. 
Lane waited until the storm had spent 
itself, and then said quietly,— 

“Come, Margery; we have always been 
good friends; now let us reason together. 
What would you like to do.” 

‘*There’s nothing I can do. Our schools 
are supplied with good teachers, and then 
mamma says the places ought to be left 
for poor girls.” 

“That question I won’t attempt to 
answer,” said the doctor, ‘but now for 
the subject in hand; you must be a very 
particular young woman if in this whole 
world there is nothing you care to do.” 

‘But I can’t leave home and go out 
into the world; what would papa and 
mamma do without me?” 

“Oh, if it is a matter of company for 
them, Phil might come home and pass a 
year and let you go; he has been seeing 
the world for three years.” 

‘**But, Uncle Fred,” exclaimed Margery, 
‘Phil could not leave his business. He 
has his way to make.” 

‘*And have not you your way to make, 
Margery? The world is too old now, and 
has seen too many brave deeds done by 
her daughters, to cherish any longer the 
idea that a woman’s place must be at 
home. Of course, we know that ‘they also 
serve who only stand and wait,’ and often 
that is the hardest kind of service, but 
it’s not required of you. You are not 
needed here. A place is ready for you 
out in the great world, and it is your 
duty to fill it. Your mother left home 
and married when she was your age, but 
times are changed now, and often the 
years between a girl’s graduation and 
her marriage are the ones needed to 
‘mould the woman for the perfect day.’ 
We old people must not stand in the way 
of your development, for when the day 
of reckoning corhes it will be you who 
must answer for the use you have made 
of your life. In the meantime, cheer up, 
Margery, for a brighter day is coming.” 

Dr. Lane spoke warmly, for these were 
thoughts on which he had long pondered, 
and to-day, for the first time, he had put 
them into words. A few moments later, 
walking briskly down the village street, 
he thought ‘not of the scorching summer 
sun, for his mind was full of this new 
patient whose case was not hopeless if 
help could reach her in time. 

During the long drives that are the 
hardship of the country doctor, his sister’s 
children had been his favorite compan- 
ions, and now he seemed to see them 
again. Margery, ambitious, eager to 
learn, asking questions it often puzzled 
him to answer; Phil, happy if he had a 
holiday and his boat in good order, satis- 
fied to hang about the wharves all day. 

Years had passed. Phil stumbled 
through college as he had stumbled 
through boyhood, getting the most 
pleasure for the least work, until his 
graduation, when his father secured for 
him a position in a prosperous city firm. 
Margery, after three years profitably 
spent at a well-known academy, came 
home to stay—the parents, happy in the 
thought that they had done their duty to 
their children. Where was the right? 
Where was the justice? These were the 
questions that occupied the doctor’s 
mind, as he entered the cool counting- 
room where his brother-in-law sat, an 
open ledger before him. 

‘*Phillip,” he began abruptly, ‘I have 
come to see youabout Margery, she is not 
well.” 

**Not well,” cried Mr. Bartlett, an im- 
pulsive ruddy-faced man, ‘Why, Fred, 
she is the healthiest girl in town; she can 
walk ten miles”— 

**I know it,” quietly replied Dr. Lane, 
‘*but I can see she is not the same girl who 
came home to us from school two years 
ago. What she needs is a change.”’ 

**Sure enough,” said the father, greatly 
relieved, for his only daughter was the 
darling of his heart. ‘She shali go to 
visit her aunt in Boston next week.” 

**But that is not enough,” said this very 
particular physician; ‘‘she must be away 
at least a year.” 

“A year! Why Fred, how could we get 
along without her?” 

“Of course we should miss her sadly,” 
replied the doctor, ‘‘but our loss would 
be her gain, and if we must havea young 
person Phil might come home for a year.” 

Mr. Bartlett for a moment was too | 
surprised to speak ; then he said: 

“Fred, have you lost your reason? | 
What would become of Phil if he should 
settle down here?” 

‘Just what will become of Margery, if | 
she is allowed to stay here forever; only | 
it so often happens to girls that we fail | 
to notice it. He might lose all his ambi- 
tion and purpose in life. It is your good 
fortune that Margery is so healthy in 
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mind and body that she has not already 
been overcome by circumstances as other 
girls are.” 

“Do you want her to go abroad—to 
travel for a year?’ said Mr. Bartlett, 
vainly trying to grasp the thought that 
had so rudely shaken the even tenor of 
his life. 

“By no means,” said the doctor. “I 
would have her go out into the world and 
make a name and a place for herself. I 
think I could secure her a good situation 
as a teacher—not so much for the salary,” 
he added quickly, seeing that Mr. Bartlett 
stirred uneasily in his chair—although 
I consider it an excellent thing for a girl 
to be self-supporting.” 

**I don’t see,” interrupted the father, 
‘“‘why my daughter should have these no- 
tions. She has a good home and all that 
money can buy.” 

‘*Because there burns in her veins the 
same hot blood that throbbed in yours 
when you and I were boys, and you used 
to say that if you lived, you would be 
master of an East India ship, until—” 

‘*Yes, until I ran away to sea,” con- 
cluded Mr. Bartlett, thoughtfully. 

‘*And, in those days, if your father had 
offered you a new suit of clothes and 
plenty of spending money,would you have 
given up your ambitions? Every dog must 
have his day, Phillip; you and I have had 
ours, and we must n’t deny the privilege 
to a younger generation.” 

It took many long and earnest talks, on 
the part of the doctor, but the parents 
loved their daughter and when they were 
convinced that what he advocated was 
for her good, the victory was won. The 
first bright days of autumn found Mar- 
gery Bartlett, brave, hopeful and self- 
confident, hundreds of miles from home, 
ready to carve out her future with steady 
eye and hand. 


On a dull day, late in November, the 
Pavonia, homeward bound, steamed slow- 
ly into the harbor. It had been a hard 
voyage, and the few cabin passengers 
were together on deck for nearly the first 
time. The subject of their eager talk 
was a tall, finely-moulded young woman, 
who stood apart from the others, watch- 
ing the land they were drawing near. 

‘*From the glad light in her eyes you 
can see she is going home,” said the sad- 
faced little woman in black, who had flit- 
ted from one country to another in a vain 
search for happiness. 

‘She has had very little to say to any 
one, and is probably one of those strong- 
minded American women we hear so much 
about,” said the English matron, dismiss- 
ing the subject with a haughty toss of her 
head. 

“Oh, I should never want to travel 
alone,” lisped the French demoiselle, 
drawing closer to her mamma. 

‘“‘A pretty girl, whoever she is, and a 
lady, too,” added the Oxford man, with 
a glance from the group about him to the 
stately figure on the other side of the 
deck. 

‘*Perhaps she is a woman doctor, I hear 
they ’re common in America, and I heard 
her offering medicine to some one the 
other day,” said the young Englishman, 
who for six months had proudly written 
“M. D.” after his name. 

‘*Miss Bartlett is neither a physician 
nor a ‘strong-minded woman,’ in the sense 
in which you use the term,” said a voice, 
which caused the others to turn toward 
the steamer chair from whence it came, 
for they recognized Prof. Ellen Smith, of 
— College, a woman who said but little, 
but whose words carried conviction. ‘‘She 
has been a teacher in a girl’s school, and 
is one of aclass of young women which 
is happily becoming the rule rather than 
the exception in America—intelligent, 
cultured and self-reliant.” 

*‘Is it the custom of American girls to 
travel alone?” asked the young M. D. 

‘‘When they are obliged to do so,” re- 
plied Prof. Ellen Smith. ‘Miss Bartlett 
went abroad <o travel with friends, and 
when they returned she remained for a 
year’s study in Paris. She tells me that 
by living quietly and dressing plainly, she 
has met with no disrespect, and but little 
inconvenience.” 

**‘Are your girls trained for such a life?” 
asked the English matron. 

**Certainly,” promptly responded Prof. 
Ellen Smith. ‘Itis one of the crowning 
glories of our Modern Athens that girls 
from all parts of the country go there 
every winter to study, and can attend lec- 
tures, concerts, and even the theatre, 
without attracting attention or fear of 





Two days later Dr. Lane sat in his easy | 
chair before his open fire, and watched a | 


land phrase, and arranging little souve- 
nirs, purchased in foreign lands with 
reference to his taste. There were dain- 
tily-framed photographs, to recall his old 
student days in Germany, a bit of china 
from Dresden, a little Swiss clock, and a 


| by. 


water-color sketch of the Grand Canal. 
When the work was done, the worker 
threw another log on the fire, and as it 
blazed brightly, leaned over the doctor’s 
chair, and with a shapely white hand 
stroked the whitening curls. 

“Say that the old den looks better, 
uncle, and that you’re glad to have me 
here,” she said with a merry laugh. 

“What have you decided about going 
back again, Margery?” asked the doctor. 

‘The trustees have offered me every 
inducement, but I would not accept,” was 
the ready answer. “Papa and mamma 
are older now, and need my company, and 
it is my privilege to care for them. The 
year for which I went away has length- 
ened into six, and happy, prosperous 
years they have been. I worked very 
hard, and of course there were days of 
homesickness and discouragement, but I 
never once regretted my choice, and if 
ever I have to go away from home, I have 
my tools and shall not be afraid to use 
them. We have seen the dawn of a new 
day for women, and the spirit of the age 
is drawing us rapidly toward the ripe 
noon.” 

And Dr. Lane, watching the strong 
young face, looking through the fast-fall- 
ing snow into a future she did not dread 
to meet, said to himself,— 

“These years that have seemed so long 
to us old people have not been in vain, for 
surely they have ‘molded the woman for 
the perfect day.’”’ 
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LOCAL OPTION AND LADY SOMERSET. 


LONDON, ENGLAND, JULY 10, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The public demonstration in behalf of 
Local Option, which took place in Lon- 
don Saturday afternoon, June 10, 1893, is 
a memory not easily to be forgotten by 
those in Great Britain to whom the tem- 
perance cause is precious. To some it 
awakened thoughts of long endured mis- 
ery, to others a clearer gleam of light, 
shining through a dark cloud, but to each 
one present, no matter if by chance or on 
purpose, the question was: Whence comes 
this vast concourse of people, and why ? 

As one’s eye glanced along and across 
the crowds of anxious and expectant 
faces, the answer was: The people know 
what they mean and what they want. 
“The people,”—a significant sound !—all 
classes, all conditions, made up that gath- 
ering, from the highest to the lowest. 

The Local Option, or, as it is called in 
England, the ‘Local Veto,” afternoon 
was not too hot, though the sun shone 
brightly enough on the entrance steps of 
Memorial Hall, where stood a glad and 
earnest group of British women, waiting 
for the carriages to take them into the 
procession. During the waiting, one ob- 
served a lady in black enter the building 
with a smile upon her face, and a recog- 
nition for any who noticed her pass. We 
all knew that our leader and president 
had come, though a few standing around 
had never seen her before, and, therefore, 
were doubly glad to meet Lady Som- 
erset. After a while the ‘‘Floral Carriage” 
(a work of art) drove up. The lady in 
black took her seat in it. Directly a 
crowd of working people were around 
cheering, and were able to look upon a 
sight worthy of London, nay, of the 
whole round world—four brave, good 
women, who sat there wearing their col- 
ors, which also decorated the carriage. 

Among the many incidents that occurred 
that Saturday afternoon, three are most 
prominent, though from the moment the 
procession moved on till the end of the 
day, pictures were ever passing before the 
observant mind, of men and things. 

At one point of the journey, close to 
Pall Mall, an elderly man stood some- 
what apart. He came up to our carriage, 
remarking: ‘‘London has never seen a 
sight like this before. It is now showing 
what it means.” A lady, hearing his 
words, thanked him. His reply was: 
“Go on with your work, the people will 
yet bless you.” 

Another amusing little scene occurred 
in Piccadilly: A costermonger and his 
mates, with a donkey and cart, broke into 





the rank, and placed himself close behind 
the blue and white carriage. He would | 
not move on tilla friend from the crowd | 
told him whose carriage it was. He | 
called out: **Which is her? I mean, her | 
ladyship? Ill move on; for she’s a good 
un.” The costermonger was evidently de- 
lighted when he had a kind recognition 
from her ladyship, as he drove his cart 


Again, during a short pause in passing 
along Piccadilly, two well-dressed men 
were in conversation, and on seeing the 
banner of the Y. B. W., remarked, aloud: 





than that, she is the *‘queen of the peo- 
ple.” | 

Such a remark from a stranger, and one 
of the crowd, seemed encouraging and 
hopeful. [t may not be of much impor- | 
tance that a name of honor is given to | 


our friend and president; but we are true 
to women, willing to follow gladly, ac- 
cepting with joy the good that is said. 
God never takes away a true spirit from 
our midst without providing another, and 
in this 1893 we know we, as women, have 
much to be thankful for. A woman has 
come to the front, willing to be one of the 
people, bearing some of their burdens, 
enduring mueh for their sake. It is de- 
clared on all sides that the ‘‘Local Veto” 
demonstration stands out unique. ‘he 
crowds behaved with sense and order, few 
accidents occurred, yet all showed plainly 
the desire of their hearts. In that long 
procession all did their best, all showed 
their best. As Carlyle would say : ‘‘Every- 
where, in all true life, it is not what we 
gain, but what we do.” 

We have read and heard much said, 
since that gathering of June 10, but it is 
only those who have true sympathy in 
the cause can understand all that it 
means. A BRITISH WoMAN. 
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CHILDREN IN THE WORLD'S FAIR 
CONGRESS. 


In connection with the Literary Con- 
gress held last week, ‘‘Literature for Chil- 
dren” was discussed. Mrs. Clara W. 
Bates, of Chicago, presided. There wasa 
paper by Mrs. Daniel Lathrop on *‘Com- 
panionship in Literature of Mother and 
Child,” discussed by Mrs. Henrotin and 
Mrs. Wilmarth; four songs by little 
Nanny Ostergen; paper by Hezekiah But- 
terworth, editor of Youth’s Companion, 
on ‘‘The Future of Young People’s Liter- 
ature ;” paper by Mrs. Elia W. Peattie, 
Omaha, on ‘*The Children of Yesterday 
and To-day.” An interesting children’s 
programme was carried out one afternoon 
when Tomlins’ children’s chorus tilled 
the gallery. Hezekiah Butterworth pre- 
sided. The auditorium was packed with 
their fathers and mothers, teachers and 
friends. A poem written by Mrs. Clara 
Doty Bates, giving the story of the 
World’s Fair as a fairy tale, was sung to 
the air of ‘John Brown’s Body" by the 
children with great gusto. A paper by 
Mrs. Elizabeth W. Champney, New York, 
on ‘*‘What a Few Little Girls Did,’ was 
read by Mrs. Henrotin. A song by E. C. 
Stedman on ‘*The Lark,’ wassung. Then 
came readings by Eugene Field which 
brought down the house. He recited 
‘Long Ago,” ‘*A Dutch Lullaby,” a new 
poem of his entitled, ‘‘Booh,” and for an 
encore “Little Boy Blue.” Miss Mary 
Proctor, of St. Joseph, Mo., daughter of 
R. A. Proctor, the famous astronomer, 
read a paper on ‘“‘A Fable of the Stars.” 
The chairman read a Columbian ode on 
the discovery of America. ‘The last song 
sung by the children was ‘‘Freedom Our 
Queen,” written by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 


+O 
WOMEN AS FRIENDS. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

I differ from the writer who says, ‘'It is 
an easy thing to fool a man.” The man 
of the present day comes into a woman’s 
presence with a little pocket testament 
ready to swear her to everything she 
utters. He is not only suspicious but 
sombre in his views of her innocence. He 
is sure that she knows everything she 
ought not to know, and that her ideas of 
life and conduct—crude enough perhaps, 
and probably gained from reading—result 
from experiences little to her credit. How 
eynically he asks, ‘‘Do you mean that? 
are you sincere ?’’—doubting even a show 
of interest in his personal welfare, assum- 
ing either that it is for effect, or has an 
underlying motive. 

A man simply will not believe that a 
a girl does not want him to make love to 
her; that she likes ideas in conversation 


Eternal 
Vigilance 


Is the price of good health. But with all the 
precaution we may take there are enemies 
always lurking about our systems, only wait- 
ing a favorable opportunity to assert theme 
selves. Scrofula and other impurities in the 
blood may be hidden for years or even for 
generations, and suddenly break forth, under 
mining health and hastening death. For all 
diseases arising from impure blood 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
{s the unequalled and unapproached remedy. 
It is King of them all, for it conquers disease, 
It builds up in a perfectly natural way all the 
weakened parts, vitalizes, enriches and 
Purifies the Blood 
And assists to healthy action those importams 
organs, the kidneys and liver. If you need@ 
good medicine you should certainly take 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


Soid by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Preparedonmiy 
by C. 1. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass 


100 Drses One Doliar 
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better than sentiment; and that, many 
the more capable she is of deep and true 
affection the more she buries that capacity 
out of sight of the world, and tries, while 
waiting for the one man who can touch 
her heart, to keep up merely friendly, 
impersonal relations with all others. 

There is a great untilled field, rich in 
experience, for men here. If they would 
understand a woman’s nature, let them 
approach her from the calm, assured 
standpoint of fellowship, taking into con- 
sideration the fact of their common hu- 
manity rather than their chance social 
relations. Women are broader than men 
believe. They can love not only;jp one 
way, but in twenty different ways. Be- 
cause they must feel a thing before know- 
ing it well, they easily become attached to 
an opinion, a plan, or an ambition. But 
they are staunch adherents, and worth 
having as allies. If aman can once enlist 
the sympathy of a good woman in his 
work, he is sure of an anchor after that: 
Women are always ambitious for their 
friends; they delight in a purpose, and 
will not let it be forgotten. Even the silly 
and selfish woman can be in a measure 
lifted out of her narrowness by being 
made a partner in some worthy aim. Not 
that it is advisable to seek partners 
among the silly and selfish; there are 
numbers of others, intelligent, conscien- 
tious, and earnest—if men really care for 
them. What stands in the way of an 
understanding by men of the character of 
a modern woman is their distrust of her. 
When they learn to put that aside they 
will know her as she really is. 

FLORENCE HULL. 
230 West 132d Street, New York. 
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THE MOTHER’S PRIVILEGE, 


Iu a paper read by Mrs. J. H. Kellogg, 
of Battle Creek, Mich., at the World’s 
Social Purity Congress, Chicago, she 
said : 


It is the mother’s privilege to walk 
closely side by side with her children, 
starting with them upon their own level, 
and so united in heart and sympath that 
she may possess through life their fullest 
confidence, thus forming around them one 
of the surest and most lasting safeguards 
against vice which it is possible for hu- 
man love and wisdom to construct. Said 
a mother of growing sons, when asked 
how she managed to keep her boys so 
firmly attached to home and so wiiling to 
spend their evenings there, “I live with 
them and try to be not only a faithful 
mother, but an agreeable companion.” 
If mothers could only be made to realize 
what a tower of strength such a living 
with their children may become, no effort 
would be considered too great to be spent 
in cultivating this sympathetic relation, 
for it must be cultivated if it is tc be con- 
tinuous. It must grow with the children ; 
it must broaden with their years, and 
take in their play, their playmates, their 
studies, their reading, their work as well 
as their pleasures, their joys and sorrows 
and their deepest yearnings. Like a 
thread of gold interwoven through all 
the years of life, it will form a bond of 
union between the mother and her child 
which will enable them to work together 
to overcome evil and build up a life, the 
beauty and t eaven.” of which will bear 
the light of Heaven 


——< > _____— 
WOMEN’S PROGRESS IN GREECE, 


Mme. Callirrhoe Parren has come to 
this country as the Greek delegate to the 
Woman’s Congress, travelling all that 
distance to converse with women of 
America on subjects of interest. She 
is accompanied by her husband, M. 
Parren, who acts as her interpreter, as 
Madame’s speech in English is limited. 
In Greece, Madame is recognized as the 
first woman to make way for women in 
the various professions and occupations. 
Mme. Parren is editor and proprietor of 
the only woman’s paper, which she estab- 
lished nine years ago, and on which now 
she has sixty women actively engaged as 
contributors. She was born in Athens in 
1862, and educated at the school founded 
by Dr. Hill and his wife, the first educated 
American woman who came to Greece, 
and whose school was the first established 
for the education of Greek girls. Within 
two years the University of Athens has 
been opened to women; until that time 
women who desired a higher education 
were obliged to go to the universities of 
Europe, because their own was closed 
against them. She is in appearance a 
beautiful woman, with expressive eyes, a 
mass of soft black hair, and complexion 
of remarkable whiteness. When asked 
how many societies she represents, she 
replies ‘‘ten, and these mostly under the 
protection of the Queen. All of them 
are philanthropic or educational. A House 
of Industry founded by women gives em- 
ployment to 500 women. A large hospi- 
tal established and directed by women 
furnishes care to a large number of the 
sick; an orphan asylum, with an immense 
endowment, is exclusively for girls; a 
hospital for incurables was established by 
the King’s Daughters, a branch of the 
great organization in America; a Sunday 
school where 400 girls receive instruction 


THE WOMAN’S 





every Sunday i in parry ti * arith- 
metic, religion, history, hygiene and do- | 


of which she is the general secretary; a 
society for the education and reformation 


lished and directed by women under the 
presidency of our Queen.” 
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WHERE THEY FOUND THE BABY. 


miles from Boston lived a farmer with 
his wife and four children, Bert, the 
youngest, a baby not a year old. 

They were very busy people, for 
papa had plenty to do on the farm out 


many to care for. 
One morning while mamma was busy 


minutes until breakfast was ready. There 
was an old-fashioned bed-press in this 
room with a bed fitted into it which was 
let down at night, and in the day time 
was turned up like a mantel-bed, only it 
had doors in front, and when these were 
closed it looked like a large closet. It 
was hard work to turn up the old-fashioned 
bedstead, which was heavy, so papa used 
to do it generally when he came in to 
breakfast. 

Presently mamma came into the room 
to call papa to breakfast, but the first 
thing she said was: 
baby?” 

Papa did not know; he had not seen 
him. 

‘*‘Why, I left him asleep in the bed!” 
said mamma. 

She suspected at once where he was, 
and got papa to turn the bed down 
quickly. And there, sure enough, was 
the baby safe and sound, still asleep, and 
none the worse for his mishap. 

Papa was in a hurry that morning, and 
as baby was almost hidden by the bed- 
clothes, he did not notice little Bert, but 
turned up the bed as usual. It was for- 
tunate that mamma came in as she did, 
for baby would soon have been smothered. 

You may be sure that baby had an 
extra amount of petting that morning, 
and papa always took care after this 
when he turned up the bed to know 
where the baby was. 

Little Bert is now a papa himself, and 
would never have known that he was ever 
lost in that way if he had not heard his 
mother tell about it. 

T. L. STEARNS. 


— ~2e> — 
FROM AN OCTOGENARIAN SUFFRAGIST. 


TILTON, N. H., JuLy 4, 1893. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

I send you a notice of the death of 
Charles S. Rogers, of St. Paul, president 
of the North Western Cordage Co. He 
was a son of Nathaniel P. Rogers, & 
pioneer woman suffragist. I was well 
acquainted with him. He has often staid 
at my house when no one else dared to 
keep an anti-slavery lecturer like Stephen 
Foster or Frederick Douglas. Stephen 
once said to me: ‘Persons will slander 
you, Sister Gilman. But let them go on. 
Heed them not. Live it down.” I have 
proved it true in my own case. They 
cried ‘infidel.”’ One of my church 
brethren said at one time, when I can- 
vassed Cape Cod on Moral Culture fifty 
years ago, that I had ‘gone oft with 
Stephen Foster.” 

I am well and am still breathing the 
liberal air of Heaven. Lovetoall. How 
glad I am to be counted worthy to speak | 
for truth and humanity! 
Nancy C. GILMAN. | 
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HUMOROUS. 


mestic economy. There is also an insti- | 
tution for working women and servants, | 


of youthful prisoners has been estab- | 


In a pleasant farmhouse not a hundred | 


doors, especially in the summer time, and | 
mamma’s hands were full indoors with so | 


in thekitchen, papa came in from the barn | 
and went into the front room for a few | 


‘*Where’s_ the | 
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a Sate -in-the-box with a sudden “Bo ** Boo !” 
The man drupped as though shot, and 
fled.— Hartford Post. 


‘*Madam,” said the conductor, as he 
punched her ticket, ‘lam very sorry, but 
you can't have your dog in this car. It’s 
against the rules.” 
‘*I shall hold him in my lap all the way,” 
| she replied, ‘‘and he will not disturb niall 
| one. 

‘*That makes no difference,” said the 
| conductor. ‘*{ couldn’t allow my own dog 
| here. Dogs must ride in the baggage-car. 
| I'll fasten him all right for you.’ 

‘**Don’t you touch my dog, sir!” said the 
young woman, excitedly. “I will trust 
im to no one!” And, with indignant 
tread, she marched to "the b gage-car, 
tied her do , and returned. About fifty 
miles further on, when the conductor 
came along again, she asked him, ‘Will 
you tell me if my dog is all right?” 
‘*I am very sorry,” said the conductor, 
politely; ‘‘but you tied him to a trunk, 
| and he was thrown off with it at the last 
| station.’ ‘—Interior. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


A large number of Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at the office of the Woman's 
JourRNAL, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per hundred 
of the same kind, at Woman’s JourNAL Office, 
or 15 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per hundred 
of the same kind, at Woman’s JourNat Office, 
or 30 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Sample copies of forty Leaflets sent by mail 
for 10 cents. 





SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 


Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 


A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 


Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 
More Facts from Wyoming. 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 


Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 
The Government of Cities, by H.B. Blackwell. 


Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 


Municiral Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 


Woman's Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

The First Free State. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 


How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 


Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 
The Elective Franchise, by leading Suffragists. 
Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 


Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henr 
Ward Beecher. citadiied r 


Independence Day for Women. 


How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Heury B. 
Blackwell. 


Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 


The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 
Livermore. 


Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 
Woman Suffrage Essential toa True Republic, 
by Hon. George F. Hoar. 
Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
o ag Rights for Women, by George William 
8. 


Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 


Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 


Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 
Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 


Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 


Municipal Suffrage in Kansas, by Secretary 
dams. 


Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 


A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 


Also for sale : 


Life of Anna Ella Carroll, by S. E. Blackwell, 
postpaid, $1.10. 





‘*Papa,” said a lad the other night, 
after attentively studying for some time | 
an engraving of a human skeleton, ‘Show 
did this man manage to keep in his 
dinner?” 

Photographer—Now, then, Mr. Crosser, 
if you please, look pleasant for a moment. 
lhat’s it. A moment longer, — there! | 
You may now resume your natural ex- 
pression. 


The principal reason why those thin 
wafers you get at a church-fair supper 
are called oyster fritters is because you | 
fritter away so much time looking for the | 
oyster.— Texas Siftings. 


“Do you believe in transmigration of | 
souls, Joe?” ‘*What’s that, sir?’ ‘Why, | 
for instance, that that cow has had a 
prior existence in another form—perhaps 
been a being like myself.”’ ‘*Oh, no doubt | 
the cow’s been a calf!” 


They mean to rear tall students out in | 
Wisconsin. A local paper says, “‘Its | 
board of education has resolved to erect a 
building large enough to accommodate | 
five hundred pupils three stories high.” 


A woman living in the suburbs was | 
aroused by a noise at the window, and | 
dimly saw a man’s face peering in through | 
the blind. She silently crept out of bed, 
and, reaching the window, popped up like | 











| equals it in point of excellence and durabilit 


Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 
Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 
Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill, 25 
cents. 

Woman and the Commonwealth, by George 
Pellew, 10 cents. 

Legal Condition of Women in Massachusetts, 
by S. E. Sewall, 15 cents. 





ARE YOU NERVOUS, 


Are you all tired out, do you have that 
tired feeling or sick headache? You can 
be relieved of all these symptoms by 
taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which gives 
; nerve, mental and bodily strength and 
| thoroughly purifies the blood. It also 
creates a good a. cures indigestion, 
heartburn and dyspepsia. 

Hoop’s PILLs are easy to take, easy in 
action and sure in effect. 25 cents a box. 


Alphas. 


The ribbed Union Undergarment was originated 
by Mrs. Susan T. Converse, of 35 Sherman Street, 
oburn, Mass. There are many imitations of the 
“Alpha” in market. But no other underwear 








Send for circulars, «wmnples of fabrics, ist of 
measurements, and price list. 


| On the Moral Education of the Young. 
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| MEDICAL REGISTER. 


COLLEGE OF 
Physicians and Surgeons. 


BOSTON. 


Reorg wnized and enlarged. The best for both 
xes. Hon, Evwarp Aveny, President, No. 53 
| State St., Boston. New Illustrated ¢ ‘atulogue Free. 
Remunerative aud healthful employment for lady | 
| students during vacation. 
i 





¢ | Woman’ s Medical College af ‘Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 2lst Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


44th Annual pe Law Sept. 27th, 93. A 4 years’ 
raded course of Lect Quizzes, , Laboratory and 
linical work b — su 4%, adv: antag tages to students, 
yee are also cha. a Sy “ the public 
ospitals. —— ARSHALL, M.D., 
Dash, 131 8, 18th St., Pais 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter Session o men cures S October ist; ending May, 1898. 


Four years’ grad: Lectures, Quizzes, Labo- 
yi Ay — and full Clini Ins m. Students | 
are also admi ted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 


an 

and information. 
BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 

128 Second Avenue, New York. 


LUCY W. TUCK, M.D. 


Office, 2 Park oe I 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44. 
(Take Elevator.) 
Office Hours from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., Daily, Thursdays 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, papteatesty diseases of 
women and childre 

The Doctor is ore eclectic in her practice, also 

a thorough Medical Electrician. Her Retreat for 

the care of Chronic Diseases, at South py 

ae closed, the time being given wholly to city prac- 





The Doctor's free dis eponeasy for the poor is still 
continued at her office Tuesdays, from 6 to 9 P. M. 

Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, 





Boston. | 
The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL and | 
SPECIAL practice. | 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M. 
SATURDAY AND SunNDAY EXCEPTED. 














SOUTHERN TEXAS. 


The Leading Real Estate Firm in Southern Texas. 
Cora Bacon Foster. ELLa HUTCHINS STEUART. 


Foster & Steuart, 


Members of the Houston Cotton Exchange and 
Chamber of C: 





Real Estate Exchange and Commercial Club. 
Endorsed by the le ae and Business Firms of 
e State. 


146 Main Street, Houston, Texas, 
guy and Suburban Property, Ranch and Timber 


ds, Cotton and Sugar Plantations. | Ae —-_oreeead 
made and values guaranteed for non-residents. 


Ferris’ 









Best for Health, Eco- 
nomy 1nd Beauty. 


Borrons at front iz- 
stead of CLASPS. 





Holes- -won't E. m4 


ree a oy 1 


Send for ated 
circular to 


FERRIS BROS.. 341 “5 Manatecrarr New Yor! York. 


For Sale by ALL LEADINC RETAILERS, 
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SUNOL! 











| 
| 











ROBERT BONNER 


Superintending the shoeing of 
Sunol with the Putnam Nail. 





Prosrecr HILL Stock Firm, 
MILLER & SIBLEY, 
FRANKLIN, VENANGO Co,, PA,, Feb, 16, 1393, 
PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Mass 
GENTLEMEN; —Repiyin to your favor of the 
14th inst., will state that I have used the Put- 
nam Nail and others, butit has come to the 
point with me now where I will not allow any 
other nail to be used than the Putnam Hot- 
Forged NailifI can preventit. While there 
| may be others as foo , [know what these are, 
and cannot afford to make experiments, 
Very respectfully yours, 





The Putnam Nail is the only ex- 
| clusively Hot-Forged and Ham- 
mer-Pointed nail. 

Look in your smith’s shoeing 
box, if the nails have smooth 
edges for the whole length they 
are the PUTNAM, for they are 
Hammer-Pointed and are not 
sheared. 





‘The above picture, from a photo represent- 
ing} Mr. Bonner in the act of handing his smith 
-utnam nail, while superintending the shoe- 
ing of Sunol, Will be sent in the form of a half 
tone, size, 5x8, on thick, white paper. with 
wide wy on receipt of 2 cen stamp for 
postage, ete, 


PUTNAM NAIL 60, 


Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


Please mention Woman's J urnal. 








SHE SINCS 


The hundred thousand trained vocalists of 
America — the half million sweet voices of fire- 
side evenings—all know that in the comfort of 
dressing is flexibility of voice ( 
No prima donna ever sang with 
uncomfortable corset — the 
Equipoise Waist is the grace- 
ful necessity of style and vocal- 
ism—To know all about it, and 
where to buy it, write to the 
George Frost Co., Boston, Mass, 


Malvina GEA tin 











-_ ot eee the Complexion. 
and other —— Si , Not covering 


it oe - 
the com 


inal freainess. For ant 
we LYN fohTHYOL S Boas | Pro Prof.J. fl Huber’ 


Highest Award at Mechanics’ Fair, 1887 and 1890 


CASTILIAN CREAM 


Paine snd Ink trom Woolen 








5006 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESS §DAYLIGHT 


or LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK LIFE, 

A WOMAN'S thrilling story of Gospel, Temperance, and 
Rescue work *: Jn /lis fone. * in the great under-world of New 
York. By Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL. Ivtroduction 


By Rev. Lym an Abbott, D.D. | 
A wonderful book of Christian love oant, faith, rhe illustra- 
tions from flash-light Photographs o, of coal thousand. 
The fastest selling book ever published. -t. Went ed,— | 
both Men and jomen, We Give a vodit. Extra Terms, 
‘rite for circulars to 


and P ny Freights 
rv ee okiMINUTON i, bee iAGA soon 


WORTH ‘INGTON’ ‘ AZ‘NE 


a New. Choice a ly! MAG i ae: 

Brimfull of good things Lae | 

The Brightest. Purest. Best and. torn — ong é. 
wermore. Helen Campbell, Rev. Dr. Francis E. —— and 

scores of others write forit. The best chance ever off 

Lady Agents. Write tor particulars now. pF ww ve. 


A Woman's Remarkable Work for 
the Union. 


THE NAMES WANTED of subscribers for 
the second volume, about to be published, of the 
Biography of ANNA ELLA CARROLL, containing 
the papers written by her under government 
suspless, and uccompanied by notes concerning 
them written by Miss Carroll in 1892. Price, $1.00. 
zeae desiring to secure copies can send names to 
. E, BLACKWELL, 1710 F. St., Washington, D. C. 
aes not to be accompanied by the money, as the 








Sunburn and rot Tt Seabee ” 
the skin to its organs freshness, pro- SY 


Superior toall face leg & per- 
tectly harmless. 
| mailed for &@cents. Send for circular. 








FOR SALE. 


WOBURN: $10,000. Terms Easy. 


La ag ent to Souaseen acres of land, small house, and 
large, unfinished barn. The — site = Woburn for 
4 public institution, summer board ing-b ouse, perrate 
residence, or subdivision into building lots. Only 
half a mile from two railroad statio’ 


T. Converse, % Sherman Place, Woburn, on the 
premises, or “e B. Blackwell, 3 Park St., Boston. 


N. B.— Will pay any real estate agent p> first 
introduces a buyer, a commission of per cent. in 


case a sale is effected to the ieasad int uced. 


"Comp letion Preserved. 


o HEBRA’S 


VIOLA CREAM 


Removes Prockies, aaa 
Aver. Bates, 





ducing a clear and healthy complexion. 


S 


t all druggists ors 


G. C. BITTNER & CO.. TOLEDO,” oO. 





book is not yet out, 

COUNSEL TO PARENTS 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL, 

Price, 50 cents. Published by 


LONGMAN, GREEN & CoO., 
15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 











25 to $50 sien 


using or selling 
“Old le Plater.” Only 
practical way to repiate rusty aod 
worn knives, forks, spoons, ete; 
quickly done by dipping io melted 
metal. No experience, — 
or machi Thick 

operation; lasts 5 to 10 oon fas 
“] finish when taken from the plater 
Every family bas plating to do. 
Plater selis readily. Profits large. 
W. P. Harrison & Co., Colambu»,) 
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KANSAS NOTES. 

Rev. Eugenia F. St. John and Rev. C. 
H. St. John addressed an audience of 5,000 
on July Fourth. Mrs. St. John made a 
ringing speech in which she presented the 
claims of the amendment to adoption. At 
the close of her eloquent address a bright 
woman, with an eye to the main chance, 
presented one of Mr. Blackwell’s enrol- 
ment books, and invited the voters to 
sign the pledge. Men crowded to the 
front and surrounded the book and its 
owner, putting down their names with a 
good will that wasa prophecy of good 
things to come on election day in Novem- 
ber, 1894. The firm of St. John and St. 
John are doing valiant service in their 
wonderful grove meetings. 

Mrs. Mary E. Lease, the Kansas woman 
orator, has generously subscribed $50 to 
the suffrage amendment campaign fund. 

Mrs. Ella W. Brown, City Attorney of 
Holton, delivered the Fourth of July 
oration at Quenemo. She also addressed 
a large audience at Paoli on Decoration 
Day. Mrs. Anna L. Diggs and Mrs. 
Laura M. Johns spoke in a great pavilion 
to large audiences at Kingman on the 
Fourth. It is needless to say that these 
opportunities for preaching the gospel 
of woman’s enfranchisement were not 
wasted. Congressman Broderick, a man 
whom the suffragists are very proud to 
claim as their friend, was the orator at 
Westmoreland on ‘‘our natal day.” He 
delivered a fine address, and did not fail 
to enter a strong plea for the amendment. 

The Equal Suffrage Association of Hol- 
ton will have headquarters at their County 
Fair. They say the opportunity is too 
good to be lost. They will distribute 
literature, pass round the enrolment 
books, fly the suffrage colors, and shake 
hands with every suffragist in the county. 
It is a commendable project, and should 
be imitated all over the State. 

‘The Woman’s Progressive Political 
League of Topeka recently adopted the 
following resolution : 

Resolved, That we request the People’s Party 
county convention of this county, soon to assem- 
ble, to place in nomination only such candidates 
as unqualifiedly favor woman suffrage. 

The next meeting of the League was 
held on Wednesday, July 19. Subject, 
‘How Will the Repeal of the Sherman 
Silver Law Affect American Homes.”’ 
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THE THEOLOGICAL GIRL. 





Editors Woman s Journal: 

A western university has recently con- 
ferred the degree of doctor of divinity 
upon a woman, and Rev. Augusta Chapin 
enjoys the distinction of being the only 
feminine D. D. in America. This draws 
attention to the position women are tak- 
ing in the ministry. Every year the 
theological schools of the denominations 
which ordain woman to preach in spite of 
Paul’s injunction are receiving large ad- 
ditions. 

The theological girl is a distinct feature 
in college life. She is usually poor, 
talented, and terribly inearnest. She de- 
votes her whole energies to preparation 
for her life task. She has not chosen her 
profession for a few brief years, to lay it 
aside at marriage, so she works with 
a steadiness and concentration of thought 
impossible to those who go through their 
youth in the attitude of Samantha Allen’s 
goose, ‘‘with one eye out for the coming 
gander.” Not that the theological girl 
despises marriage. She is too thoroughly 
a woman to look upon the duties of wife- 
hood and motherhood as anything but 
sweet and sacred joys; but the cry of the 
great needy world is in her ears, and she 
gives herself heart and soul to self-for- 
getful service. 

Life in a divinity school is somewhat 
varied. One finds there both steady, ear- 
nest work and glorious good times. 
Shabbiness and merriment are close com- 
panions. ‘The poverty of theological 
students is proverbial, a rich ‘‘theologue”’ 
being as rare as a blue rose, and the 
theological girls are no exceptions to the 
rule. Many of them live on a trifle over 
$150 a year, and the economies they prac- 
tise would surprise even Barkis. The ex- 
perience, both pathetic and funny, of 
anenergetic freshman in grappling with 
the problem of finance was a revelation 
to me of the hardships which a deter- 
mined girl will endure when she has 
made up her mind to go through college. 
She rented a partly-furnished room in an 
old-fashioned house for $3 a month, and 
moved her slender housekeeping outfit to 
it on a dark, forbidding day. The gloomy 
weather, combined with the wonder how 
she was ever to pay her grocery bill, 
mude her somewhat despondent, and she 
was about to plunge into a fit of “blacks,” 
as she calls them, in the midst of her dis- 
ordered household gods, when the wall- 
paper drew her eyes—literally drew them 
and fastened them on its gorgeous ex- 

. Were ever such impossible roses 





infirm rocking-chair with a groan, she 


fellow, evidently given as a premium 
with some paper. The gentile poet had a 
wild glare of frenzy in his eyes, and his 
hair stood out so rampantly erect that he 
must have sat for the picture in a gale 
of wind. This was too much, and all ten- 
dency to the ‘‘blacks” was dissipated in 
laughter so hearty that the Swedish land- 
lady shook her head over the hilarity of 
her roomer. 

When the room was arranged it was 
carpeted with bits of carpet of many 
colors which, when lighted up by the 
wall-paper, produced an effect truly gor- 
geous. Beside these Joseph's coat would 
have looked dull and faded. The young 
housekeeper mourned over the lack of 
artistic unity, but matting at twenty-five 
cents a yard was out of her reach. Her 
bed was a single lounge of the kind com- 
monly called a ‘‘bed-lounge,”’ with a mat- 
tress so hard that she was reminded of 
the beds of torture upon which remorse- 
ful monks stretched themselves. The re- 
maining articles of furniture were few 
and simple. Very few dishes were upon 
her cupboard shelves. When she enter- 
tained me in her little nest, her china cor- 
sisted of two cups and saucers, three 
plates, two knives, and three forks; and 
one of the knives was a butcher knife. 


a table-cloth, which in pre-historic times 
had been a breadcloth. 

How did she bear all these petty econo- 
mies? She laughed over them all, and 
looked away from her crazy patchwork 
carpet and dreadful wall-paper to her 
books and writing desk. When I was 
there she had placed a bright, laughing 
picture of a child’s sunny face over her 
desk to cheer her up when she became 
tired of the endless, monotonous efforts to 
reconcile a hearty appetite and a slender 
purse. 

That tiny room saw many combats with 
brain-turning Greek verbs, and much ear- 
nest toil over the first crude sermons of 
the young preacher. Here she lived a 
busy life, hard, anxious, yet always with 
a glint of sunshine upon it. If sometimes 
a crisis in money matters bowed her head 
ou her desk in discouraged crying, some 
sweet message of hope would be whis- 
pered to her by the western sky when she 
lifted her sad eyes, or something irresis- 
tibly funny happening among the neigh- 
bor’s children would bring her to herself. 
Meditating over Mark Tapley, she would 
resolve to be ‘‘jolly” through everything. 
This life of mingled pain and fun, of hard 
economy and pitiful calculation, is the lot 
of those who tread the difficult path of 
theology and live on nothinga year. Yet 
these girls find glorious compensation 
for all their hardships. The thought that 
they are fitting themselves for their b+- 
loved work sustains them, and the sweet 
friendships of college life give sunshine 
to their darkest days. The delightful 
comradeship between men and women, 
which is a marked feature of co-educa- 
tional schools, becomes a charm of the 
divinity school when the theological giri 
enters it. Side by side, the girls and boys 
study the Greek Testament and discuss 
difficult points of sociology and the higher 
criticism. If any misguided young man 
enters upon the study of theology with 
the old idea of the pre-eminence of the 
masculine brain, his experience soon con- 
vinces him that he must work to keep up 
with his sisters. 

Taking her all in all, the theological 
girl is a distinctive product of the ‘‘wo- 
man’s century.’’ Strong-brained, clear- 
eyed, warm-hearted, intensely human, 
with alla girl’s love of merriment spark- 
ling in her life, a glorious future full of 
vital work lies before her. She is not an 
angel and has her faults, but she is a 
knight-errant of the new chivalry, and 
her woman’s hands are bearing the ban- 
ner of purity, touched with the roselight 
of tenderness, farther into the haunts of 
sin and misery with each passing year. 

ALICE NORMAN. 

Saybrook, 1ll., July 20, 1893. 
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HONORABLE PROGRESS. 
Ex-Judge Wilson Morrow says in the 
Western Christian Advocate : 


“There is a deep-rooted sentiment in 
the present generation, amounting to a 
positive conviction, that justice must be 
acknowledged to all, without distinction 
of race, color, or sex. For years in Indi- 
ana, as well as other States, the work of 
securing to woman legal rights has, 
under the enlightenment of the present 
age, been progressing. Much of woman’s 
disfranchisement in this country is due 
to the fictions of the common law of 
England, which became a part of the com- 
mon law of this country, by which she 
was deprived of any legal existence sepa- 
rate and apart from her husband. Even 
her earnings belonged to him, and she 





seen before? Large, defiant, and brilliantly 
red,—they seemed to flaunt before her 


was deemed unfitted for the active duties 


‘ | 
astonished gaze. As she sank into an 


caught sight of a large picture of Long- | 


She spread her table with a fragment of | 


A Matter of Health 


T costs more to make Royal Baking Powder 
than any other, because its ingredients 
are more highly refined and expensive. 
correspondingly 
higher in leavening strength, and of greater 
money value to the consumer. The difference 
in cost of Royal over the best of the others 
difference in leavening 
good the inferior work 
of the cheaper powders, nor remove the 
such 


the Royal is 


does not equal the 
strength, nor make 
impurities which 
the food. 


Where the finest 


with safety. 
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Royal Baking Powder cnly can be used, 
Where the question of health is considered, 
no baking powder but Royal can be used 
All others are shown by official 
analyses to contain lime, ammonia or alum. 
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of the sphere fitted for men, and was con- 
signed to the domestic sphere only. 

“Fifty years ago the State of Indiana 
abrogated the common law dower estate, 
and gave to the widow, in lieu thereof, a 
fee simple interest in her husband’s estate, 
and from that time onward woman’s 
rights have been increased and recognized 
in law and by the order of society, until 
now it may be said that she is the equal 
of man in all rights of property, con- 
tracts, and liability, except that she may 
not bind herself or her property for debts 
of her husband. 

“Socially, morally, and intellectually 
man’s equal, she has gently pushed her 
way into the industrial] pursuits, into the 
art and sciences and the learned profes- 
sions. She has entered our colleges and 
universities, and enrolled herself in the 
departments of law, medicine, and theo- 
logy, and graduated in such departments 
with honor. Our own DePauw University 
this year sends out one graduate in the de- 
partment of law and one in theology. Until 
recently, however, the door to the active 
participation in the practice of law has 
been closed to these aspiring young ladies. 
Owing perhaps in part to a slight prejudice 
in the minds of the legal fraternity to a 
| woman sitting at the bar, or may-be on 
| the bench trying a case, the nisi prius 
| courts have decided against the admission 
| of women to the practice of law. But the 
| Supreme Court of Indiana, in a recent 
broad, magnanimous opinion, overruled 
these lower decisions, and very oppor- 
tunely opened wide the door of the legal 
practice to women upon equality with 
men. 

‘*We give the following extract from the 
opinion : 

Such of these fictions as have become a 
part of the law of this country are rapidly 
disappearing, and, few, if any, of them 
exist in Indiana. The other learned pro- 
fessions of the State are open alike to the 
sexes, and there is no reason for an excep- 
tion in the legal profession. It nature has 
endowed woman with wisdom, if our col- 
leges have given her an education, if her 
energy and diligence have given her a 
knowledge of the law, and if her ambition 
directs her to adopt the profession, shall 
it be said that forgotten fictions must bar 
the door against her? Whatever the com- 
mon law objections of England, we have 
a higher law in this country suited to the 
rights and liberties of American citizens. 
It is that right which we accord to every 
citizen, the right to gain a livelihood by 
intelligence, honesty, and industry in the 
| arts, sciences, professions, and other voca- 

tions. This right must, of course, not be 
| pursued in violation of law, but must be 
: = to exist as long as not forbidden by 

w. 

| ‘*This is an honorable recognition, from 
| a high and honorable source, of woman’s 
capabilities, and a just concession to her 
rights. Not only in Indiana, but in other 
States, the trend of public opinion and of 
public legislation is advancing in the same 
direction. 

‘*With woman in social life,in the activi- 
ties of literature, in business, and upon 
equality with man in the learned profes- 
sions of law and medicine, may we not 
hope that enlightened sentiment will open 
to her fully the door to theological and 
religious pursuits, and the prerogatives 
and administrations in spiritual things, for 
which she is so eminently adapted and 
qualified? Much of her success is due to 
her gentle and persistent energy, and the 
ability and fidelity with which she has 
acquitted herself in the positions of trust 
and responsibility into which she has 
entered. Of course with women, as with 














men, there are a few who allow their 
ambition to subordinate their prudence 
and judgment. But the comparison in this 
respect is in her favor.” 
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BE A BLACKSMITH. 
HOTEL SAN GABRIEL,CAL., JULY 20, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 


I lately wrote the enclosed letter of 
advice to my grandson, and think you 
may see fit to publish it. 

R. G. LARGE. 

My Dear Edward:—If I were you I 
would leave school at the end of the year 
and learn to be a blacksmith. What? Be 
a blacksmith? How you are shocked! 
But I repeat it. If I were a young man I 
would be like Vulcan, a worker in iron, 
that king of metals. 1 would rather have 
a blacksmith’s shop thana bank. I would 
rather be a skilful shoer of horses than a 
maker of fine watches. Think of the 
multitude of those noble animals who are 
lamed and tortured because of bungling 
in their shoeing! 

There is something specially cheery and 
friendly in the clinking of iron, as we 
hear it from the smithy. It must be fun 
to watch the sparks fly from that anvil, to 
say nothing of the music of the strokes of 
the hammer. It is a place breezy, and 
blowy, and broadening, giving strength 
to brawn and brain, and hard cash to the 
worker. I would rise and go to work 
bright and early, leave it at three P. M., 
and after bathing and dressing I would 
study or practise anything I wished, or 
simply be a gentleman of leisure. 

Scholarship, good manners, and geutle- 
manly deportment should not be incom- 
patible with manual labor. In the higher 
civilization we are coming to, they will 
not be separated. To be a worker in iron 
is to be near to the great mystery of the 
universe, the principle of life, for does it 
not have its home in that? 

Yes, I would be a blacksmith, healthy 
and jolly, drawing inspiration from the 
electrical currents which move the world. 

Your affectionate 
GRANDMOTHER. 
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TO THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


Whereas, there is manifestly a lack of 
money, and many people are suffering for 
the want of it—we, who dearly love the 
peous and are desirous that their great 
need be satisfied, would call upon you to 
urge your representatives in Congress to 
at once pass a bill making horse shoe 
nails a legal tender. 

There are many obvious reasons why 
this should be done at once. The govern- 
ment should buy all the horse shoe nails 
offered at present prices, and should issue 
currency payable in gold or horse-shoe 
nails at the option of the holder. 

The advantages of this plan can be seen 
at a glance. People would not hoard them 
or carry many around with them on ac- 
count of their sharp points, which would 
protrude and remind the owner that they 
should be put into circulation. They 
would not vary in price, for the govern- 
ment would establish the market value 
by law. They would not go out of the 
country as gold does. 

They would also come handy for other 
purposes. In case a man wanted a tooth- 
— what would be more handy than a 

orse shoe nail? A button comes off, and 
there is your horse shoe nail ready to take 
its place. 

i government would find them of 
t service at times. There are the 
orse marines, the numerous horse powers 
of the great naval vessels, and the horse 


sense that now seems to possess the gold 
and silver bugs. 

They would, to the common people, also 
be useful in case of disturbed sleep by 
nightmare. 

All manufacturers of horse shoe nails 
should be privileged to offer their goods. 
In fact, all cold rolled and sheared horse 
shoe nails that are so apt to split or sliver 
when being driven into a horse’s foot, 
would be particularly adapted for cur- 
rency purposes, while the Hot Forged and 
| Hammer Pointed Putnams could be used 

for the horses in the army, as they are 
| safe and will always hold the shoe. 
| We demand that the Congress pass this 
bill promptly, and immediately build com- 
modious store-houses to ely receive 
| them, and start up the peatng poses at 
once to print the certificates, which would 
go like ‘trace horses’’ into circulation and 
make the ‘‘mare go” in all great enter- 
prises. 
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FASTEST TIME EVER MADE. 


One of the Royal Blue Line trains of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, on a 
recent run between New York and Wash- 
ington, covered a mile in 39 1-2 seconds as 
recorded bv a mechanical indicator. At 
this rate the train travelled at the phe- 
nomenal speed of a trifle over a mile and 
a half a minute, or over ninety miles an 
hour, which ~~ all previous records 
of fast time. If the speed were main- 
tained the time between New York and 
Washington would be reduced without 
stops to two hours and a half and with 
stops to three hours. Five hours is now 
the fastest time between the two cities, 
and it is made daily by the Royal Blue 
Line only. 
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The ‘* Golden Wedding’’ as presented 
the past week at the Park Theatre is prac- 
tically a new piece. The 10th week of 
summer attraction began last Monday. 
Interest centered in the work of lively 
Lucy Daly, who took Miss Yeaman’s 
place. She played the part without any 
regard to the work of her predecessor, 
and made a hit. Her song and dance 
caught instantaneously, and were de- 
manded several times. She received a 
large basket of choice flowers and huge 
bunches of roses. With her sister, Mar- 
querite Daly, several fantastic dances and 
exhibitions were given later. George 
(Catherine) Fortescue appeared as Queen 
Salamanca. He was gorgeously arrayed, 
and sung and danced in the most enter- 
taining manner. He had several ver 
funny scenes with Sir Thomas Topack 
(Dan Daly), and the audience was kept 
in a roar. Miss Florence Dunbar was 
also remembered with flowers. All the 
other favorites were at their best, includ- 
ing Miss Florence Dunbar and Mr. J. W. 
Kelly. ‘The Daly sisters appeared in their 
well-known demon dances. All the fea- 
tures in the ‘Golden Wedding” will be 
retained next week. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 
MARY B. RICH, 


OPTICIAN. 


2 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 


Chicago, Ill., 5551 Lexington Ave.—Kooms 
without meals in private residence, within ten min 
utes walk of the Columbian Exposition. Conven- 
ient to cable cars and restaurants, References 
required. 





A young lady wishes a position where she can 
make herself useful to some one who needs her. 
Will work for low salary. Address H. M. C., 19 
Temple Street, Boston, Mass. 





Fraulein Maria Michelsen, in Goettingen, 
Germany, # cultured lady and experienced teacher, 
offers a home to American ladies intending to study 
German, and to attend Lectures in the Annex of 
Goettingen University. Price of board, 86 per week. 
References given by Prof. CARLA WENCKEBACH, 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 





Shorthand.—Wanted, pupils in shorthand, by a 
competent teacher. Best of references. Address 
E. C., Office of WOMAN’sS JOURNAL, 3 Park St. 





Teachers’ Agency.—Miss SALLY HUNT, a 
young Virginia lady, is organizing a Teachers’ 
Agency, and is already meeting with encouraging 
success. She desires yg with teachers 
of music, painting, elocution, and foreign lan- 
guages. Her address is Lock Box G, Abingdon, 
Virginia. 








A lady medical student, who has had large 
experience in the care and training of the feeble- 
minded, wishes a charge of that kind from May 1 
to Nov. 1, at her pleasant home, situated at Arling- 
ton Heights, Mass. Best of references. Box 158, 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 














CONCORD, MASS., 


THE HOME OF 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Alcottand Thoreau. 


In this historic town tourists and visitors can 
find 


TRANSIENT AND PERMANENT 
BOARD 


WITH MRS. L. E. BROOKS, 


Opposite Fitchburg R. R. Depot. 
Also, carriages furnished, with a guide, to all 
points of interest. 
Hacks at the Depot, and telephone connection. 











C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Stree t. 
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